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By  FRANK  L.  MERRICK 


TEN  million  dollar  world’s  fair,  the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  will 
be  held  at  Seattle,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1909,  opening  June  1  and 
closing  October  15.  It  will  be  the 
second  world’s  exposition  ever  held 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  it  will  be  different 
from  its  predecessors  in  many  ways;  it  will  be  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
it  has  a  good  reason  for  being  held,  which  is  most 
noteworthy. 

Previous  expositions  have  cele¬ 
brated  some  event,  in  most  cases 
historical.  The  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  will  not  be  held  to  com¬ 
memorate  any  particular  happen¬ 
ing;  it  will  not  depend  upon  his¬ 
torical  sentiment  to  arouse  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  induce  participation.  As 
announced  in  the  official  invitations 
that  have  been  sent  out,  it  will  be 
a  great  international  industrial  and 
commercial  affair  to  aid  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  development  of  the 
world. 

That  the  purpose  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  is  worthy 
>f  universal  support  is  shown  by 
he  primary  object  which  is  to  ex- 
doit  the  resources  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  Alaska  and  Yukon  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  to  make 
known  and  foster  the  vast  import¬ 
ance  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  of  the  countries  border¬ 
ing  upon  it.  In  addition  it  will 
demonstrate  the  marvelous  prog¬ 
ress  of  Western  America. 

Believing  in  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition  as  an  agency 
that  will  confer  everlasting  bene¬ 
fits,  the  people  of  Seattle  sub¬ 
scribed  in  one  day,  October  2,  1906, 
to  $650,000  worth  of  stock  in  the 
enterprise,  something  that  was 
never  done  by  any  city  for  any 
purpose  at  any  time.  The  call  went 
forth  for  only  $500,000,  but  when 
the  official  count  was  made,  it  was 
found  that  the  people  had  over¬ 
subscribed  to  the  extent  of  $150,- 
000.  An  average  of  more  than  $3.00 
was  subscribed  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  Seattle’s  popu¬ 
lation  of  200,000. 

Considering  the  first  phase  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Exposition,  the  re¬ 
sult  aimed  to  be  accomplished  is  the 
bringing  of  the  Northland  into  the 
limelight  to  give  the  world  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  vast  territories  of 
which  so  little  is  known.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  conception  of  Alaska  is  that 
it  is  nothing  but  a  land  of  ice,  snow 
and  gold.  The  same  is  also  true  of  Yukon.  Few 
persons  realize  the  great  possibilities  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  these  countries.  Besides  the  gold,  fish 
and  fur  resources,  there  are  others  that  are  only 
beginning  to  be  developed,  and  which  offer  un¬ 
usual  inducements  for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  individual  effort.  The  exposition  will  demon¬ 
strate  that,  with  railroad  transportation,  Alaska 
and  Yukon  can  be  made  habitable  and  productive 
for  millions  of  people. 

Alaska  is  in  great  need  of  exploitation.  So  far 


as  its  economic  resources  are  concerned  it  occu¬ 
pies  about  the  same  position  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  East  that  the  “American  Desert”  did  between 
the  sixties  and  seventies.  The  so-called  desert 
now  exists  only  in  memory  or  on  old  maps. 

Through  the  medium  of  exhibits  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  will  educate  the  world 
in  many  things  Alaskan.  To  the  public  at  large 
Alaska  is  no  more  or  less  than  nearly  690,000 
square  miles  of  land  occupying  the  northwestern 
part  of  North  America  with  the  Arctic  ocean  for 


its  northern  boundary.  Its  possession  by  the 
United  States  is  associated,  historically,  with  the 
friendship  of  Russia  for  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  known  that  the  government  paid 
$7,200,000  (about  two  cents  an  acre)  for  the  terri¬ 
tory,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  United 
States  has  received  nearly  $11,000,000  in  revenues 
from  Alaska  in  39  years.  Although  the  wealth  of 
the  country  has  only  been  scratched  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  Alaska  has  produced  $125,000,000  in  gold, 
$80,000,000  in  furs  and  $96,000,000  in  fish.  There 


are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  available  for  farm¬ 
ing  and  thousands  more  are  covered  with  timber. 

.  And  all  of  this  Uncle  Sam  bought  for  $7,200,000. 
The  money  wouldn’t  pay  for  two  modern  battle¬ 
ships. 

That  Alaska  can  furnish  homesteads  of  320  acres 
each  to  200,000  families  and  has  abundant  re¬ 
sources  to  support  a  population  of  3,000,000  per¬ 
sons,  is  borne  out  by  the  example  of  Finland.  This 
little  country  lies  entirely  north  of  the  60th  paral¬ 
lel,  while  Alaska  reaches  six  degrees  south  of  this 
latitude.  Finland  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  Alaska,  and  its 
agricultural  area  is  less  than  50,000 
square  miles,  yet  in  1898  Finland 
had  a  population  of  more  than 
2,600,000,  whereas  Alaska  now  has 
only  about  93,000  permanent  popu¬ 
lation.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  in¬ 
dustry.  Only  about  300,000  dwell  in 
cities.  Finland  imports  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  dairy  products,  live  stock, 
flax,  hemp  and  considerable  grain, 
and  the  population  has  increased 
800,000  in  the  past  thirty  years  in 
spite  of  large  immigration. 

Alaska  will  be  on  exhibition  in 
1909.  It  has  the  goods  and  will 
have  a  chance  to  show  them.  And 
Yukon,  which  has  similar  resources, 
advantages  and  possibilities  as  her 
neighboring  territory  of  Alaska,  will 
receive  the  same  attention  and  the 
same  benefits. 

The  bringing  of  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  ocean  closer  together  com¬ 
mercially,  which  will  be  done  by 
exploiting  the  resources'  of  the 
countries  of  that  great  ocean,  will 
be  an  accomplishment  worth  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  cost  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  it  will  be  an  accom¬ 
plishment  greater  than  any  ever 
achieved  before  by  an  international 
fair. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  world  live  in  the 
countries  which  border  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean.  The  latest  available 
statistics,  furnished  by  the  United 
States  department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  give  these  countries,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  United  States,  an 
area  of  17,096,060  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  904,363,000.  Their 
imports  aggregate  $1,853,334,000  an¬ 
nually,  and  their  exports  $1,893,642,- 
000,  so  that  their  total  foreign  trade 
is  $3,746,976,000.  Of  this  foreign 
Pacific  trade  the  United  States  en¬ 
joys  nearly  one-fifth,  the  total  be¬ 
ing  $718,000,000  annually,  of  which 
$396,000,000  is  represented  by  im¬ 
ports  and  $322,000,000  by  exports. 
These  figures  convey  some  im¬ 
pression  of  the  greatness  of  the  countries  which 
use  the  mightiest  of  oceans  as  a  common  avenue 
of  trade.  When  one  considers  that  the  United 
States  enjoys  positional  advantage  over  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  being  much  nearer  the  countries 
above  specified,  and  that  in  spite  of  this  advantage 
our  country  may  boast  of  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  trade  which  these  countries  have,  the  possfi 
bilities  of  an  increased  trans-Pacific  business  i 
be  understood  in  a  general  way. 


J.  E.  CHILBERG, 

President  of  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 

Mr  Chilbere  is  prominently  identified  with  affairs  in  the  Northland  and 
Seattle  He  is  president  of  the  Century  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  American  Bank,  president  of  the  Alaska  Club,  and  heavily  interested 
in  other  enterprises. 

. . . . . . . . . . . . 
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J  U1  .  w  .  - 

•  -n  h~  A.  S.  KERRY, 

Vice  President, 

Mr.  Kerry  is  president  and  manager  of  the  Kerry 
Mill  Company  and  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  lumber  industry  of  Washington. 


R.  A.  BALLINGER, 

Vice  President 

Once  mayor  of  Seattle,  and  for  many  years  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Ballinger  is  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  for  the  office  he  holds  with  the  exposition. 


JOHN  H.  McGRAW, 

Vice  President. 

Once  governor  of  Washington,  and  now  preside! 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  senior  membe 
of  prominent  real  estate  firm,  Mr.  McGraw  is  we 
qualified  for  the  important  office  he  holds  with  th 
exposition. 


This  bringing  together  of  the  shores  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  in  trade  will  be  made  possible  by  the  exhibits 
of  the  products  of  each.  The  foreign  exhibits  at 
the  Alaska-Ynkon-Pacific  Exposition  will  be  con¬ 
fined  strictly  to  the  products  of  countries  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  Participation  will  be 
invited  from  Australia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chili, 
China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Formosa, 
Korea,  French  East  Indies,  German  Colonies, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  British  India,  Japan,  Mexi¬ 
co,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Nicaragua,  New  Zealand, 
Panama,  Peru,  Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  Siam  and  Salvador.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  make  exhibits,  representative  of  their 
interest  in  Pacific  trade  development.  It  will  be 
the  plan  of  the  Exposition,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  induce  the  foreign  nations  that  participate  to 
erect  their  own  buildings  and  install  therein  col¬ 
lective  and  competitive  exhibits. 

The  trade  of  the  Pacific,  in  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  interested,  may  roughly  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  trade  with  the  east  shore  and  trade 
with  the  west  shore.  The  countries  which  lie  on 
the  east  shore  make  up  what  is  known  as  the 
Orient  and  Oceanica,  those  across  the  sea  from 
them,  besides  the  United  States,  are  the  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  east  shore  lands  have 
nearly  900,000,000  population,  and  annually  buy 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  products  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Of  this  total,  two-thirds  is  with  Occidental 
countries. 

Knowledge  of  the  market  has  given  to  European 
nations  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  United 
States.  In  the  tropical  Orient,  by  which  is  meant 
all  Oriental  countries  south  of  central  China  -which 
has  half  the  people  and  two-thirds  of  the  imports 
of  the  Oriental  world,  the  imports  aggregate  one 
billion  dollars  annually.  Of  this  Europeans  supply 
66  per  cent  and  are  constantly  increasing  the  total 
while  Americans  supply  only  one  per  cent,  and 
their  total  is  increasing  gradually  if  at  all.  Yet 
practically  all  of  the  imports  drawn  from  Europe 
are  of  a  nature  that  the  United  States  can  readily 
produce.  The  33  per  cent  not  accounted  for  is 
taken  up  by  the  trade  with  other  parts  of  the 
Orient. 

This  state  of  affairs,  which  certainly  is  explain¬ 
able  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  merchants  of 
our  country  are  either  less  capable  or  less  fully 
informed  tradesmen  than  those  of  Europe,  is  one 
which  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  man¬ 
agement  has  taken  cognizance  of,  and  has  every 
hope  of  remedying.  The  Orient  will  send  its  wares, 
products,  its  people  and  Americans  may  study 
m  at  first  hand.  The  products  of  the  Occident 
-  be  displayed,  also,  and  the  merchants  and 


manufacturers  of  each  section  may  learn  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  their  respective  markets, 
and  how  to  secure  and  hold  the  business.  Oriental 
buyer  and  Occidental  seller,  as  well  as  Occidental 
buyer  and  Oriental  seller  will  be  brought  closer 
together  to  their  mutual  advantage,  through  the 
exhibits  collected  with  that  aim  in  view. 

And  the  same  results  will  be  gained  in  regard 
to  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  In  exploiting  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  these  countries,  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  is  taking  up  a  virgin 
field,  being  the  first  world’s  fair  that  ever  included 
such  a  purpose  in  its  scope.  The  possibilities  of 
an  increased  Latin-American  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  especially  the  states  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  great.  Latin-America  is  on  the  verge 
of  a  mighty  boom  and  the  countries  are  bound  to 
become  important  factors  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

The  countries  of  the  west  coast  of  Latin-Amer- 


I.  A.  NADEAU, 

Director  General. 

Mr.  Nadeau  was  recently  elected  to  the  responsi¬ 
ble  position  of  executive  vice  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  gen¬ 
eral  agent  for  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Seattle  for 
many  years,  and  has  always  been  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
As  director  general  of  the  exposition  he  will  direct 
all  of  the  energies  of  the  enterprise. 
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ica,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama,  Colombia 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile,  had  a  combine! 
foreign  trade  in  1905  of  more  than  $500,00o,000 
Of  this  total  the  exports  amounted  to  $300,000,000 
of  which  the  United  States  purchased  only  $120, 
000,000  or  forty-two  per  cent,  and  the  imports  wen 
$200,000,000  of  which  the  United  States  sold  onp 
$75,000,000,  or  thirty-eight  per  cent.  Considering 
the  proximity  of  the  countries  of  the  United  State; 
and  the  nature  of  the  markets,  this  country  shoulc 
buy  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  exports  anc 
supply  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  imports.  Thus 
the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  has  a  wrnrthj 
mission  to  perform  in  promoting  this  trade. 

The  exploitation  of  the  Pacific  West  will  be. 
naturally,  another  important  result  that  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  held  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  1905,  introduced  the  East  and 
Middle  West  to  the  West,  and  now  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  will  cultivate  this  ac¬ 
quaintance  into  a  warm  friendship.  The  exposi¬ 
tion  will  do  much  toward  giving  the  East  a  proper 
attitude  of  appreciation  of  the  West.  The  250,000 
(estimated)  visitors  from  east  of  the  Rockies,  who 
will  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  railroad  rates 
to  attend  the  fair,  see  the  country  and  its  people, 
study  conditions  and  take  note  of  achievements, 
will  return  home  with  minds  cleared  of  very  much 
haziness  that  has  beclouded  them  by  reason  of  the 
acceptance  of  fictional  caricature  as  gospel  fact. 

Moreover  the  fair  will  bring  the  far-divided  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  country  closer  together,  commercial¬ 
ly.  It  will  offer  an  unexcelled  opportunity  for 
the  eastern  manufacturer  and  producer  to  get 
into  closer  touch  with  the  western  market  and 
vice  versa;  and,  further,  it  will  give  them  a  chance 
to  exploit  their  wares  in  Alaska  and  the  Orient, 
and  by  learning  the  needs  of  the  people,  cultivate 
their  trade. 

Considering  the  Exposition  a  publicity  enter¬ 
prise,  for  the  Pacific  West,  the  advertising  that 
will  be  received  will  be  worth  many  times  the 
money  the  fair  will  cost.  Through  its  agency  the 
greatness  of  the  country  will  be  heralded  to  the 
whole  world.  The  resources  of  the  region— its 
natural  products,  its  industrial  opportunities  in 
short,  all  of  its  wonderful  possibilities— will  be 
placed  before  the  people  in  a  most  impressive 
manner,  and  the  eventual  results  will  fully  justify 
the  laige  expenditure  for  such  an  advertisement. 
It  will  bring  more  capital  to  this  section,  it  will 
stimulate  every  line  of  business,  and  it  will  give 
a  new  and  lasting  impetus  to  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  all  of  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  entire 
country. 

On  account  of  the  worthy  objects  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  states  and  foreign  governments  will  be 


WM.  M.  SHEFFIELD, 
Secretary. 


Mr.  Sheffield  is  a  newspaper  man  of  much  experi- 
nce  and  ability.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Alaska 
lub,  which  has  done  much  commendable  work  in 
romoting  the  Northland  under  his  direction. 


xtensive.  The  United  States  government  will  be 
pvited  to  erect  separate  buildings  to  house  ex- 
iibi  s  from  the  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
he  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  install  a  national 
lisplay  in  a  large  government  building.  The  cost 
if  Uncle  Sam’s  participation  will  be,  probably, 
11,000,000.  The  different  states  of  the  Union  will 
lake  part  by  putting  up  buildings  and  installing 
herein  exhibits  of  their  resources  and  products. 
Fhe  foreign  section  of  the  exposition  grounds  is 
sxpected  to  be  well  covered  with  buildings,  pictur¬ 
esque  and  typical  of  the  countries  they  represent. 

Different  from  former  world’s  fairs,  the  Alaska- 
iTukon-Pacific  Exposition  includes  in  its  plan  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings.  As  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  held  on  the  unused  portion  of  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Washington,  this 
scheme  can  be  carried  out  advantageously.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  main  exhibit  palaces  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  built  and  the  University  will  receive  them 


EENRY  E.  REED, 

Director  of  Exploitation. 

Mr.  Reed  is  from  Portland,  where  his  record  as 
a  newspaper  man,  clerk  of  circuit  court,  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  secretary  and 
director  of  exploitation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  was  responsible  for  him  being  called  to 
Seattle  to  take  charge  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
exposition  of  1909. 


GODFREY  CHELANDER, 

Special  Commissioner  to  Alaska  and  the  Yukon. 

Mr.  Chelander  was  special  agent  for  the  United 
States  government  from  Alaska  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
conditions  in  Alaska  in  regard  to  collection  of 
exhibits  for  Ihe  exposition.  He  has  been  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  the  exposition  project  from 
the  very  beginning. 


after  the  Exposition  closes  and  will  use  them  for 
educational  purposes. 

The  exposition  site,  which  is  255  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  borders  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  on 
Lake  Union  and  Lake  Washington,  the  latter  being 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Seattle, 
only  twenty  minutes  ride  by  electric  car  from  the 
business  center.  The  Olympic  and  Cascade  moun¬ 
tains  may  be  seen  from  the  grounds  and  an  un¬ 
obstructed  view  may  be  obtained  of  the  perpetual 
snow  peaks  of  Mt.  Rainier  and  Mt.  Baker. 

In  their  virgin  state  the  grounds  present  every¬ 
thing  to  please  the  eye.  There  are  tall  stately 
giants  of  the  forest  forming  beautiful  vistas,  gen¬ 
tle  slopes,  commanding  terraces  and  unsurpassed 
stretches  of  waterfront.  In  constructing  the  build¬ 
ings  and  laying  out  the  grounds  every  precaution 
will  be  taken  to  preserve  Nature’s  own  handi¬ 
work. 

The  plan  of  the  grounds,  drawn  by  John  C.  Olm¬ 
sted,  the  famous  landscape  artist  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  shows  twelve  large  exhibit  build¬ 
ings  arranged  in  an  unique  manner.  Although  the 
fair  is  laid  out  with  the  idea  of  compactness  with¬ 
out  crowding,  an  intra-mural  railway  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  convenience  of  sightseers.  It  will 
be  more  than  two  miles  long  and  will  touch  the 
main  picture  in  several  places,  making  it  possible 
for  one  to  ride  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
any  building.  The  principal  buildings  will  be 
grouped  around  a  central  fountain  basin  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  arrangement  has 
been  perfected  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
attractiveness  of  the  site.  For  example,  the  main 
avenue  of  the  fair,  to  be  called  Rainier  avenue, 
will  afford  an  unobstructed  view  of  Mt.  Rainier. 

Rainier  avenue  will  form  the  main  axis  of  the 
Exposition,  dividing  into  two  approximately  equal 
parts  the  section  of  the  exposition  site  which  is 
appropriate  for  the  placing  of  exhibit  structures. 
The  two  largest  buildings  will  be  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  fountain  court,  which  is  bisected  by  the 
avenue.  They  will  be  built  around  an  arc,  with 
wings  to  the  north,  and  will  be  similar  in  size 
.and  design,  being  about  550  feet  long  by  150  feet 
wide.  The  wings  referred  to  will  he  in  reality 
separate  buildings,  constructed  as  additions  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  architectural  effects.  The  big 
building  east  of  the  fountain  will  be  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture  and  the  smaller  struc¬ 
ture  adjoining  it,  which  will  be  approximately  170 
feet  by  200  feet,  to  irrigation.  The  complemental 
structures  opposite  will  be  used  respectively  for 
manufactures  and  liberal  arts  and  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits. 

Surrounding  the  central  group  will  be  the  ex¬ 
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FRANK  L.  MERRICK, 

Chief  of  Publicity. 

Mr.  Merrick  has  had  four  years’  experience  in 
exposition  work  covering  two  world’s  fairs,  St. 
Louis  and  Portland.  At  the  former  he  was  assistant 
to  the  manager  of  the  general  press  bureau  and  at 
the  latter  he  held  the  same  position  he  does  with 
the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 


hibit  palaces  devoted  to  the  mines  and  mining, 
machinery,  electricity  and  transportation,  forestry, 
fisheries,  fine  arts,  Alaska,  Yukon,  and  the  United 
States  government  displays. 

Considerable  area  has  been  set  aside  for  state 
and  foreign  buildings.  The  amusement  street, 
corresponding  to  the  Trail  at  Portland  and  the 
Pike  at  St.  Louis  will  parallel  the  shore  of  Lake 
Union  and  will  be  more  than  2,000  feet  in  length. 

The  plan  of  the  exhibits  will  be  to  show  step 
by  step  the  remarkable  advancement  made  by  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  ocean  in  every  line  of 
invention  and  of  scientific  and  industrial  achieve¬ 
ment  and  endeavor.  Life,  color  and  variety  will 
be  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  displays,  and 
originality  will  be  the  keynote  of  installation.  The 
Pacific  West,  the  Northland  and  the  other  inter¬ 
ested  countries  offer  attractive  and  diversified 
displays  that  will  lend  a  western  and  Oriental 
atmosphere. 


FRANK  P.  .ALLEN 

Dilector  of  Works,  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 

Frank  P.  Allen,  Jr.,  an  architect  and  engineer  of 
wide  experience,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
works  of  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  which 
will  be  held  at  Seattle  during  the  summer  of  1909. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  of  works  to  supervise 
all  work  done  on  the  grounds  and  after  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  opens  to  have  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  thei 
grounds  and  buildings. 


Edited  by  C.  B.  TANDELE 


SEATTLE,  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific 
M  Northwest  and  future  metropolis  of 

the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  looks  to  the 
®  coming  years  with  confidence  and 
with  a  certain  anticipation  of  a  de¬ 
velopment  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  witnessed  on  the  North  American  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Seattle,  with  three  transcontinental  railways 
struggling  for  the  mastery  of  the  vast  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  ocean  centered  here; 
with  her  banks  plethoric  with 

money;  with  her  mercantile  houses  ♦> . ........... 

doing  an  unprecedented  yearly  ! 

business;  with  her  manufacturing  | 

establishments  pressed  to  the  ut-  ; 

most  limit  of  physical  ability  to  ful-  • 

fill  the  orders  of  customers;  with  \ 

her  shipping  growing  beyond  all  i 

bounds  and  her  commerce  with  j 

Alaska  yielding  the  richest  of  re-  t 

turns  in  the  transportation  of  gold-  I 

en  cargoes  from  the  North — Seat-  f 

tie,  the  pride  of  the  North  Pacific,  ! 

will  in  the  census  of  1920,  if  not  f 

before,  be  set  down  as  the  greatest  i 

city  west  of  Chicago.  ? 

It  is  only  the  purpose  of  this  i 
article  to  give  a  brief  summary  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  with-  i 

in  the  past  five  years  in  Seattle  ; 

which  makes  for  a  guaranty  for  the  ; 

fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  made  in  ? 

the  foregoing.  ; 

The  census  of  1900  showed  that  f 

Seattle  had  a  population  of  approx-  I 

imately  80,000  people.  At  that  time  ? 

she  was  second  to  Portland,  ac-  i 

cording  to  the  federal  census.  In  ? 

the  good  year  1907,  Seattle  has  an  i 

estimated  population,  based  upon  ? 

the  school  census,  the  Polk  Direc-  i 

tory  and  other  authorities,  of  ap-  f 

proximately  225,000  souls.  This  i 

figure  is  well  within  the  limit  of  ! 

conservatism  and  will  be  surpassed  ? 

when  the  adjoining  communities  of  | 

Ballard,  Southeast  Seattle,  West  i 

Seattle  and  Georgetown  are  an-  ? 

nexed.  Indeed  there  is  every  rea-  f 

son  for  the  belief  that  in  1908,  a  j 

year  before  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pa-  ? 

cific  Exposition  is  opened,  that  Se-  | 

attle  will  contain  within  her  city  f 

boundaries,  more  than  250,000  souls.  £ 

The  inauguration  of  the  Exposi-  ? 

tion  early  in  1909  will  undoubtedly  £ 

bring  an  enormous  travel  to  the  f 

metropolis  of  the  North  Pacific  i 

Coast  and  conservative  judges  be-  ♦>•»•••••••••••. 

lieve  that  in  point  of  population  j 

and  wealth,  Seattle  will  have  out-  ? 

stripped  every  competitor  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  within  a  very  short 
period  following  the  Exposition. 

There  are  very  good  and  substantial  reasons 
outside  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition  for  this  widely  current  belief 
as  to  Seattle’s  future  among  business  men.  This 
city  is  the  distributing  center  for  all  of  Alaska 
and  a  great  part  of  the  British  Yukon  territory. 
This  is  the  entrepot  for  the  rich  trade  of  the 
Orient  carried  by  steamship  companies  operating 
the  largest  steamers  that  float  the  Pacific. 

This  city  is  also  the  traffic  center  of  the  rich 
lumber  and  shingle  trade  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  of  the  salmon  fishing  business  for 
Puget  Sound  and  Alaska. 

Through  the  gates  of  Seattle  flows  an  enormous 
traffic  annually  in  the  products  drawn  from  the 
native  resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  cars  of  lumber  and  shingles  are 
routed  via  Seattle  to  the  markets  of  the  East. 


From  this  city  is  shipped  an  immense  quantity  of 
fresh  and  frozen  fish  caught  in  the  waters  of 
Puget  Sound  and  Southeastern  Alaska.  To 
Seattle  come  the  fleets  from  the  halibut  fishing 
banks  laden  with  cargoes  of  rich  and  succulent 
fish,  including  Alaska  Cod,  Alaska  Halibut,  etc., 
etc. 

The  shipment  of  fresh  fish  alone  from  Seattle 
per  annum  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  while  the  value  of  the  shipments  by  rail 
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of  canned  salmon  reaches  tremendous  proportions. 

Traffic  blows  where  meet  the  rails  and  sails. 

If  more  were  needed  than  this  bare  statement 
of  Seattle’s  tremendously  rich  asset  in  the  way 
of  commerce,  one  has  but  to  look  upon  the  rich 
agricultural  lands  in  the  valleys  of  Western  Wash¬ 
ington  and  to  consider  the  trade  and  opportunities 
of  the  vast  level  lying  tracts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Swinomish  and  Skagit  rivers  of  Northern  Wash¬ 
ington;  to  consider  the  vast  wheat  fields  of  the 
Big  Bend  anl  Palouse  districts  of  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ington,  not  forgetting  the  Walla  Walla  valley,  all 
of  which  combined  yield  35,000,000  bushels  per 
annum. 

Then  go  a  step  further  and  remember  that  the 
United  States  government  has  begun  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  sum  which  will  within  ten  years,  aggre¬ 
gate  nearly  $12,000,000  in  the  reclamation  of  arid 


lands  in  Kittitas,  Yakima,  Benton  and  Okanogan 
counties.  The  expenditure  of  this  enormous  sum 
means  the  creation  of  real  property  worth  from 
$30,000,000  to  $60,000,000  and  the  expenditure  of 
an  enormous  sum  through  the  mercantile  and 
machinery  houses,  manufacturing  plants,  etc.,  of 
this  city. 

In  brief  the  foregoing  summary  is  a  true  picture 
of  what  Seattle  is  today  and  of  what  she  is  certain 
to  be  in  the  near  future.  The  articles,  advertise¬ 
ments  and  illustrations  following  in 
this  publication  are  intended  to 

. . . ••♦♦♦  fitly  portray  the  achievements 

in  the  past  and  to  indicate  the  sub¬ 
stantial  character  of  those  that  are 
to  come. 

In  considering  the  superlative 
and  unapproached  advantages  of 
Seattle  both  in  a  business  way  and 
as  a  center  for  investments,  men¬ 
tion  should  first  be  made  of  her  un¬ 
equalled  location  on  the  map,  situ¬ 
ated  about  the  center  of  the  east 
shore  of  Puget  Sound,  one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world, 
the  wharves  of  Seattle  stretch 
away  north  and  south  and  west¬ 
ward  around  the  shores  of  Elliot 
Bay.  There  are  miles  and  miles  of 
the  finest  docks  and  slips  to  be 
found  in  any  port,  and  to  this  great 
expanse  of  conveniences  for  ocean 
traffic,  will  soon  be  added  Lakes 
Union  and  Washington,  two  mag¬ 
nificent  bodies  of  fresh  water  with 
a  hundred  or  more  miles  of  shore 
line  which  are  to  be  united  with 
Puget  Sound  by  the  construction  of 
the  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal. 

Seattle  is  the  home  port  for  sev¬ 
eral  Asiatic  steamship  lines,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Great  Northern  S.  S.  Co. 
which  built  the  mammoth  freight¬ 
ers  “Minnesota”  and  “Dakota,”  26,- 
000  tons  each,  the  only  vessels  of 
this  type  to  float  the  Pacific;  also 
the  Boston  Tug  Boat  Co.  owning 
and  operating  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  carriers  of  from  6,000  to  10,000 
tons  each  from  this  point  to  the 
Orient;  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
or  Japanese  S.  S.  Co.  operating 
some  of  the  finest  carriers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  the  famous 
Kosmos  Line  and  the  American  Ha¬ 
waiian  Line  operating  the  great 
steamships  clear  around  the  world. 
In  addition  there  are  several  tramp 
lines  operating  tramp  steamers  car¬ 
rying  enormous  cargoes  of  flour, 
cotton,  cotton  fabrics,  machinery, 
tobacco,  canned  goods  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  other  commodities  to 
the  people  of  the  Orient. 

In  addition  Seattle  is  the  home 
port  for  the  fleets  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  com¬ 
panies  plying  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska 
points,  including  one  might  say  the  coast  line  of  the 
Northern  District  extending  from  Nome  on  the  north 
down  almost  to  the  British  boundary  line  in  South¬ 
eastern  Alaska.  Moreover,  Seattle  is  the  home 


port  for  direct  lines  of 


passenger  and  freight 


steamers  operated  by  the  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co. 
between  this  city  and  California  and  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  besides  being  the  loading 
point  for  several  lines  of  lumber  steam  schooners 
and  freighters. 


The  following  figures  which  are  official  show  the 
aggregate  of  Seattle’s  ocean  commerce  during  the 
year  1906  to  have  been  $129,325,619,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Harbor  Master,  made  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  on  January  5th  1907 
This  report  shows  that  869  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
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nage  of  1,442,405,  entered,  and  849  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  1,442,405  departed,  making  a  total 
deep  sea  tonnage  of  2,831,355  for  the  year. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  shipped  and  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

EXPORTS. 

Merchandise  shipped  to  foreign  ports.  .  .$22,658,207 
Coastwise  ports  .  48,063,326 


Total . $70,721,532 

IMPORTS. 

Merchandise  received  from  foreign  ports 

. $27,868,771 

Coastwise  ports  .  30,735,326 

Total . $58,604,097 

The  business  of  the  coastwise  ports  includes  that 
of  Alaska.  The  shipments  to  Alaska  amounted  to 
$15,074,222  and  the  receipts  from  Alaska  amounted 
to  $6,014,465. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  for  the  year  1905 
amounted  to  $114,349,524.  The  gain  for  1906  was 
$14,976,105. 

That  Seattle  is  destined  to  become  the  greatest 
manufacturing  point  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
evident  from  Federal  and  other  statistics  concern¬ 
ing  this  subject  which  are  given  herewith. 

From  data  collected  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
city  at  the  present  time  are  approximately  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the 
figures  for  1890  and  1900: 


1890- 

Number  establishments  .  331 

Capital  invested  . $  4,758,283 

Value  of  products . $10,203,007 

Wage  earners  .  3,768 

Wages  paid  . $  3,083,731 

1900- 

Number  establishments  .  953 

Capital  invested  . $10,131,651 

Value  of  products . $26,373,402 

Wage  earners  .  8,480 

Wages  paid  . $  5,575,253 

1907- 

Number  establishments  .  1,500 

Capital  invested  . $28,000,000 

Value  of  products . $60,000,000 

Wage  earners  .  17,000 

Wages  paid  . $15,000,000 


In  addition  to  the  new  industries  established 
during  the  past  five  years,  nearly  all  of  the  old 
ones  have  expanded  to  a  great  extent,  and  many 
of  them  have  increased  their  output  by  from  50 
to  500  per  cent.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  and  shipbuilding 
industries. 


The  leading  industries  of  the  city  are  shipyards, 
sawmills,  flour,  feed  and  cereal  mills,  brick  yards, 
terra  cotta  works,  foundries,  machine  shops,  brew¬ 
eries,  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors, 
blinds,  woodenware,  excelsior,  barrels,  boots,  shoes, 
clothing,  cars,  wagons,  carriages,  furniture,  tin¬ 
ware,  soap,  crackers,  candy,  pickles,  brooms,  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  drugs,  jewelry,  saws,  fish  nets,  woolen 
goods,  trunks,  stoves,  etc. 

One  of  the  staple  resources  upon  which  is  found¬ 
ed  the  commercial  greatness  of  Seattle  is  the 
standing  timber  in  Western  Washington  and  the 
manufacturing  plants  that  handle  the  giants  of 
the  forest.  The  following  table  shows  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  lumber  and  shingles  from  the  state  of 
Washington  during  the  five  years  from  1902  to 
1906,  inclusive: 

Lumber  Shipments  (Feet) 


Year.  Cargo.  Rail.  Total. 

1902  .  571,542,226  562,605,000  1,134,147,226 

1903  .  770,057,846  640,515,000  1,410,572,846 

1904  .  667,034,906  658,290,000  1,325,324,906 

1905  .  308,697,321  1,905,570,000  2,214,267,321 

1906  .  1,100,601,136  1,535,180,000  2,635,781,136 

Shingle  Shipments — 

Year.  Pieces.  Carloads. 

1902  . 5,128,480,000  32,053 

1903  . 5,772,240,000  35,764 

1904  . .5,759,640,000  36,069 

1905  . 5,997,760,000  38,236 

1906  . 6,824,000,000  42,713 


During  the  year  1906  there  were  shipped  from 
Washington  by  rail  43,872  carloads  of  lumber, 
which,  added  to  the  carloads  of  shingles,  made 
86,585  carloads  in  all. 

No  review  of  the  achievements  in  a  business 
way  of  the  City  of  Seattle  can  be  complete  with¬ 
out  a  brief  mention  of  her  financial  institutions. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  Seattle’s 
bank  clearings  and  deposits  during  the  past  ten 
years : 


Year.  Deposits.  Clearances. 

1897  . $  4,652,168  $  36,045,228 

1898  .  7,048,327  68,414,625 

1899  .  12,357,704  103,327,617 

1900  .  17,401,450  130,323,281 

1901  .  20,237,862  144,634,367 

1902  _ 28,242,805  191,885,972 

1903  .  31,762,324  206,913,521 

1904  .  32,450,695  222,247,309 

1905  .  40,627,833  301,600,202 

1906  .  60,000,000  485,920,021 


In  the  matter  of  municipal  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment  Seattle  probably  outranks  any  city  of  the 
West.  It  owns  its  own  water  plant  which  brings 
from  Cedar  River  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  by  gravity  water  of  the  purest  char¬ 
acter  which  is  cold  winter  and  summer  because  it 
comes  direct  from  glaciers  and  eternal  snowfields. 


The  daily  capacity  of  the  plant  is  25,000,000  gal¬ 
lons,  which  is  to  be  doubled  immediately  by  the 
construction  of  a  second  supply  pipe  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  city  also  owns  its 
own  electric  light  plant,  operated  by  water  power 
at  Cedar  River. 

Municipal  work  now  underway  or  ordered  for 
this  year  including  miles  of  asphalt  street,  the 
construction  of  great  trunk  lines  and  sewers,  etc., 
aggregates  in  cost  more  than  $10,000,000.  The 
Seattle  Electric  Company  will  spend  during  the 
year  1907  nearly  $2,000,000  in  the  improvement  of 
what  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  street  car 
systems  in  America. 

The  parks  and  play  grounds  of  Seattle  and  the 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  diversion  deserve 
a  more  extended  mention  than  it  is  possible  to  give 
at  this  time  and  in  this  place.  It  should  be  said 
that  Seattle  has  some  of  the  finest  parks  in  the 
world,  including  Volunteer  Park  overlooking  Lake 
Washington,  Ravenna  and  Woodland  Parks  with 
their  natural  fir  trees  reminding  one  of  the  Forest 
Primeval  in  which  55  years  ago  Arthur  Denny, 
the  pioneer  founder  of  Seattle,  spread  his  white 
tent  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  greatest  city 
of  the  Pacific  Coast;  Denny  Park  and  Kinnear 
Park,  both  handsome  and  highly  cultivated,  be¬ 
side  numerous  other  as  yet  unimproved  areas. 

The  whole  west  shore  of  Lake  Washington  from 
the  University  to  Renton,  a  distance  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  might  justly  be  termed  a 
natural  park  because  of  its  great  beauty  and 
charm.  On  the  shore  of  the  lake  are  found  such 
parks  as  Madison,  Leschi  and  Madrona,  owned  by 
the  Seattle  Electric  Company  and  reached  by  its 
lines.  Here  band  concerts  are  held  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  long  summer  season  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  the  lake  shore  for  miles  is 
gay  with  the  bright  attire  of  women  and  the 
waters  are  covered  with  canoes  and  other  pleasure 
crafts.  The  spectacle  at  any  time  of  the  year  at 
the  lake  front  resorts  is  one  that  cannot,  he  ex¬ 
celled  for  beauty  and  charm  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

In  closing  this  brief  review  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  Seattle  has  the  proud  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  built  one  of  _  the  great 
naval  defenders  of  the  nation — the  battleship 
“Nebraska,”  launched  in  1905  and  considered  one 
of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  world.  The  Moran 
Company’s  plant,  at  which  she  was  built,  is  fully 
equipped  to  build  any  kind  of  seagoing  craft  from 
the  tiniest  steam  launch  to  the  leviathans  of  the 
deep. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Seattle  is  located  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  on  which  the  government 
has  spent  nearly  $20,000,000,  and  which  has  the 
only  dry  dock  of  the  government  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  capable  of  caring  for  the  largest  battleships 
of  the  navy. 


FIRST  AVENUE,  LOOKING  NORTH 
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VJ^^^HE  BANKING  INTERESTS  of  Seattle 
are  extensive  and  prosperous.  This 
■  C  \  is  due  to  good  management,  which 
1  has  secured,  fostered  and  retained 
public  support.  The  various  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  re¬ 
gion  have  served  as  a  firm  basis  for  financial 
growth  in  the  Washington  metropolis.  The  rec¬ 
ord  is  highly  creditable  to  American  banking  and 
may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

In  1870  the  bank  of  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.  was 
founded  and  for  many  years  transacted  nearly  all 
the  business  in  that  line  for  the  young  settlement 
that  had  grown  up  around  Henry  Yesler’s  saw¬ 
mill.  In  1882  the  trade  of  Seattle  had  increased 
considerably  and  high  hopes  were  inspired  by  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railway  from  St.  Paul  to  Puget  Sound.  In  that 
year  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  Puget 
Sound  National  were  established.  The  national 
system  which  had  then  stood  the  test  of  nearly 
twenty  years  and  had  overcome  much  public  hos¬ 
tility  was  finding  favor  on  the  Pacific  slope  as 
well  as  throughout  the  country  at  large.  In  1880 
as  many  as  2,072  national  banks,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $454,000,000  had  been  organized  and 
were  paying  dividends  of  over  $36,000,000  in  the 
aggregate.  It  was  assumed  certain  that  national 
banking  would  flourish  in  Seattle  as  well  as  else¬ 
where.  Time  has  verified  the  assumption. 

In  1889  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  was 
organized  to  accommodate  the  growing  business 
of  the  city.  In  the  same  year  the  People’s  Sav¬ 
ings  bank  was  formed  mainly  in  the  interest  of 
the  wage  earner  and  new  business  demands. 

Next  year  (1890)  the  Seattle  National  Bank  be¬ 
gan  business  and  met  with  immediate  success. 

Two  years  later  the  Scandinavian  American 
Bank  was  founded  to  do  a  general  business  as  well 
as  to  accommodate  the  settlers  from  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way  and  Denmark,  who  were  coming  to  Puget  Sound 
in  large  numbers  and  were  acquiring  moderate 
wealth  by  industry  and  thrift.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  year  the  deposits,  which  on  November  1,  1906, 
were  $9,300,000,  amounted  to  only  $93,079.67 — a 
striking  illustration  of  how  hanks  in  general  grow 
in  Seattle.  This  bank  has  branches  in  Tacoma 
and  Ballard. 

In  1898  H.  O.  Shuey  &  Co.  began  business  as 
bankers. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon 
in  1896-97  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  banking 
business  of  Seattle.  The  banks  enlarged  their 
facilities  and  proved  fully  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  time.  They  rendered  good  service  to  the 
people  flocking  to  Alaska  or  returning  therefrom. 
They  dealt  in  gold  dust  and  nuggets;  they  estab¬ 
lished  relations  with  the  merchants  in  the  Klon¬ 
dike  and  did  much  to  divert  the  current  of  trade 
in  this  direction.  Amid  all  the  excitement  the 
banks  were  progressive  and  at  the  same  time 
conservative.  They  had  aided  the  city  to  recover 
from  the  disastrous  fire  of  1889  and  were  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  facilitating  trade  with  Alaska — a  name 
then  commonly  used  to  designate  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  territory. 

At  this  time  the  Seattle  banks  grew  greatly  in 
the  estimation  of  the  banking  houses  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Portland  as  well  as  of  those  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  New  York.  Close  relations  were 
fostered  by  all  these  with  the  banks  here,  whose 


reputations  stood  high  for  good  management  and 
solvency. 

The  growing  financial  importance  of  Seattle  led 
in  1900-1  to  the  establishment  here  of  a  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  of  a  branch 
bank  that  was  replaced  in  1905  by  the  Bank  of 
California. 

In  1901  the  Northwest  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company  engaged  in  general  banking,  combined 
with  the  trust  business.  The  latter  includes  trus¬ 
teeship  for  the  issue  of  bonds,  the  charge  of  estates 
as  executors,  the  receipt  of  money  on  time  deposit 
and  the  safe-keeping  of  securities,  as  well  as  many 
financial  operations  with  stock  brokers,  banks  and 
the  public  in  general. 

This  was  the  first  concern  of  the  kind  in  Seattle. 
It  indicated  that  the  city  was  assuming  metro¬ 
politan  rank  in  finance  and  had  need  for  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 

Trust  companies  now  multiplied  and  all  pros¬ 
pered.  In  1902  the  American  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  entered  the  financial  field.  In  the 
year  following  (1903)  the  Union  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  was  organized  by  experienced 
bankers  and  met  with  continuous  success  from  the 
beginning,  the  deposits  exceeding  $3,000,000  in  its 
third  year.  It  has  branches  in  Ballard,  Renton 
and  Georgetown. 

In  1903,  also,  the  Washington  Trust  Company 
was  organized,  and  has  achieved  notable  success 
in  banking  as  well  as  in  the  trust  business. 

Three  banks  were  opened  in  1905,  the  Oriental 
American,  conducted  by  Japanese  bankers;  Dixon 
&  Remsberg,  to  accommodate  in  part  the  north 
side,  and  the  State  Bank  of  Seattle.  The  last 
named  bank,  founded  to  cultivate  general  as  well 
as  Scandinavian  business,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  vacant  counting  house  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  First  avenue  and  Yesler  Way,  in  which 
so  much  banking  business  had  been  transacted. 

In  1906  the  Security  Savings  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company  added  savings  accounts  to  its  business. 

In  the  same  year  the  prosperity,  actual  and  pros¬ 
pective,  of  Pike  street  caused  capitalists  to  open 
there,  near  Fourth  avenue,  the  Northern  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  It  will  occupy  spacious  quarters 
in  1907  in  a  lofty  office  building  in  the  same  street. 

In  March,  1907,  the  Bank  for  Savings  was  opened 
in  the  Erikson  building.  First  avenue  and  Uni¬ 
versity  street.  This  bank,  which  is  to  have  a 
permanent  home  on  Pike  street  and  Westlake 
avenue,  intends,  as  the  name  implies,  to  confine 
itself  strictly  to  savings  business. 

Tt  may  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  brief  review 
that  the  development  of  banking  in  Seattle  has 
been  gradual  and  conservative.  Only  the  existing 
banks  have  been  mentioned,  the  public  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  present  more  than  the  past  in  such 
records.  The  decade  1870-1879  is  represented  in 
the  list  by  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.;  1880-89,  by  the 
First  National,  the  Puget  Sound  National,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  People’s  Savings 
Bank;  in  the  decade  1890-99,  the  Seattle  National, 
the  Scandinavian  American  and  H.  O.  Shuey  &  Co. 
began  business.  The  current  decade  numbers  al¬ 
ready  nine  banks,  namely,  the  Northwest  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  the  American  Savings 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  the  Union  Savings  and 


Trust  Company,  the  Washington  Trust  Company 
the  Oriental  American  Bank,  the  State  Bank  o: 
Seattle,  Dixon  &  Remsberg,  the  Security  Savings 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  the  Northern  Bank  anc 
Trust  Company,  and  the  Bank  for  Savings. 

In  order  to  present  in  clear  form  the  banking 
interests  of  Seattle,  the  condition  of  banks  anc 
trust  companies  on  January  26,  1907,  is  given  here 
with.  This  was  the  date  of  the  first  official  call 
issued  in  1907  to  the  national  banks  of  the  country 
at  large.  In  a  few  instances  the  returns  are  foi 
other  dates.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
tabular  statement  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  E.  Price,  banker  and  broker,  from  returns 
supplied  him  by  each  bank: 

American  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
organized  1902;  capital,  $200,000;  surplus, 
$112,646.60;  deposits,  $2,715,926.04;  loans,  $1,582,- 
081.74;  cash,  $1,582,317.03;  shares,  book  value, 
$156.32. 

Dexter  Horton  &  Co.,  1870;  capital  $200,000; 
surplus,  $817,855.68;  deposits,  $9,362,589.98;  loans, 
$6,105,375.94;  cash,  $3,213,877.36;  shares,  book 
value,  $508.92;  last  dividend,  annual,  November, 
1906,  200  per  cent. 

First  National,  1882;  capital,  $150,000;  surplus, 
$150,639.31;  deposits,  $2,423,190.58;  loans,  $1,647,- 
002.91;  cash,  $846,535.15;  shares,  book  value, 
$200.42;  last  dividend,  semi-annual,  January,  1907, 
5  per  cent. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  1889;  capital,  $1,- 
000,000;  surplus,  $552,691.02;  deposits,  $10,512,- 
238.19;  loans,  $8,029,452.50;  cash,  $3,495,110.71; 
shares,  book  value,  $155.26;  last  dividend,  semi¬ 
annual,  January,  1907,  6  per  cent. 

Northern  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  1906;  capi¬ 
tal,  $94,800;  deposits,  $269,940.31;  loans,  $222,- 
513.44;  cash,  $133,171.13. 

Noithwest  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
1901,  capital,  $70,000;  surplus,  $10,167;  deposits 
$1,340,225.58;  loans,  $728,323.05;  cash,  $373,011.20;’ 
shaies,  book  value,  $114.52;  last  dividend,  semi¬ 
annual,  January,  1907,  2%  per  cent. 

Oriental  American  Bank,  1905;  capital,  $24,000- 
surplus,  $46,005.43;  deposits,  $59,274.16;  loans’, 
$107,622,62;  cash,  $18,136.23;  shares,  book  value, 
$291.68. 


surplus,  $64,346.33;  deposits,  $1,813,765.55;  loan 
$461,719.58;  cash,  $1,003,285.19;  shares,  boc 
value,  $164.34;  last  dividend,  semi-annual,  Decer 
ber,  1906,  3  per  cent. 

Puget  Sound  National,  1882;  capital,  $300  00( 
surplus,  $400,506.98;  deposits,  $7,673,342  31-  loan 
$4,675,516.91;  cash,  $2,861,739.52;  shares,  boc 
value,  $233.52;  last  dividend,  semi-annual,  Jan 
ary,  1907,  6  per  cent. 

Remsberg  &  Dixon,  1905;  capital,  $15,000;  su 
?10’124'79:  deposits,  $135,807.69;  loans,  $121 

'Ll7;,CaSh’.?31i353-91:  shares,  book  value,  $167.4 
Scandinavian-American  Bank,  1892-  cauita 
$500,00°;  surplus,  $443,002.40;  deposits,  $9T8I 
1 97.86,  loans,  $6,258,784.57;  cash,  $2,580  912  5C 
shares,  book  value,  $188.60;  last  dividend,  sem 
annual,  January,  1907,  8  per  cent. 

Seattle  National  Bank,  1890;  capital,  $300  001 
surplus,  243,709.38;  deposits,  $5,313,462.85-  loan 

$3;,218’9t7i8^,  rh>  $L83S’102-75;  shares,  boo 

value,  $181.23,  last  dividend,  semi-annual  Jam 
ary,  1907,  5  per  cent. 

H.  O.  Shuey  &  Co.,  1898;  capital,  $100,000;  su 
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plus,  $26,182.90;  deposits,  $232,508.90;  loans,  $307,- 
232.09;  cash,  $51,281.71;  shares,  book  value, 
$126.18;  last  dividend,  annual,  January,  1907,  12 
per  cent. 

State  Bank  of  Seattle,  1905;  capital,  $100,000; 
surplus,  $3,126.57;  deposits,  $939,820.80;  loans, 
$609,837.78;  cash,  $260,114.40;  shares,  book  value, 

!  $103.13. 

Union  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  1903;  capi¬ 
tal,  $100,000;  surplus,  $65,269.57;  deposits,  $3,058,- 
352.23;  loans,  $1,749,557.22;  cash,  $876,789.32; 
shares,  book  value,  $165.27 ;  last  dividend,  quarter¬ 
ly,  October,  1906,  1%  per  cent. 

Washington  Trust  Company,  1903;  capital, 
$300,000;  surplus,  $248,288.06;  deposits,  $3,506,- 
146.67;  loans,  $2,234,149.70;  cash,  $1,567,201.22; 
last  dividend,  semi-annual,  January,  1907,  5  per 
cent. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  preceding  state¬ 
ments  is  as  follows:  Capital  stock  paid  in,  $3,- 
553,800;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $3,194,- 
616.02;  deposits,  $58,540,389.68;  loans,  $38,067,- 
727.46;  cash  and  exchange,  $20,208,916.42. 

These  figures  tell  their  own  satisfactory  story 
to  financial  students  and  critics,  but  some  com¬ 
ment  in  a  general  way  will  be  proper. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  is  ample  in  each  in¬ 
stance  as  a  basis  for  its  business  and  as  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  solvency.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  held 
in  Seattle,  for  the  people  here  are  loyal  to  the 
banks  and  take  pride  in  their  prosperity.  There 
is  no  disposition  to  speculate  in  bank  shares. 
They  are  held  firmly  by  the  owners  and  are  a 
secure  and  steady  source  of  income.  The  divi¬ 
dends,  it  may  be  seen,  are  as  large  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound,  conservative  banking.  Steady 
gains  are  preferred  by  the  stockholders  to  larger 
dividends  acquired  by  speculative  business.  This 
is  in  accord  with  the  general  policy  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  who  are  experienced  business  men,  largely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

Seattle  has  never  lacked  able,  public-spirited 
men,  willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  which 
iattaches  to  the  practical  control  of  banks.  The 
position  of  director  is  deemed  laborious  as  well 
as  honorable. 

The  addition  of  the  Bank  for  Savings  Stock 
makes  the  aggregate  capital  stock  nearly  $4,000,- 
000,  all  paid  in.  The  average  high  price  of  shares 
,  makes  the  total  investment  considerably  in  ex. 
■  cess  of  that  sum. 

,  |  Seattle  banks  have  another  source  of  strength 
,  in  the  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  1907,  exceeded  $3,000,- 
000.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  banks  to  provide  for 
■  a  substantial  surplus  as  they  grow  older.  This 
:  course  meets  with  public  approval  and  is  war- 
■  ranted  by  the  gains.  It  has  been  found  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  stockholders  as  well  as  to  the  pub- 
•  lie  inasmuch  as  it  is  evidence  of  stability. 

The  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  the  Se¬ 
attle  banks,  which  exceed  in  all  $3,000,000,  com- 
,  bined  with  the  capital  stock  and  the  premium 
,  at  which  it  sells,  form  a  firm  basis  for  the  bank- 
:  ing  system  of  Seattle.  In  no  city  of  like  size  and 
•  business  are  the  conditions  so  strong  in  these 
respects. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  bank  deposits 
in  Seattle  is  seen  in  the  following  statement  given 
'  on  the  authority  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 


.  1897 .  $  4,652,168 

’  1898 .  7,048,327 

I  1899 .  12,357,704 

.1900 . .  17,401,450 

1901 .  20,237,862 

.  1902 .  28,242,805 

1903 .  31,762,324 

;  1904 .  32,450,695 

1905  .  40,627,833 

1906  .  60,000,000 


In  recent  years,  as  shown,  there  has  been  a 
strong  increase  in  bank  deposits  in  Seattle.  The 
Alaska  gold  discoveries  and  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  which  set  in  about  that  time  on  Puget  Sound, 
increased  considerably  the  public  wealth.  The 
enterprising,  adventurous  people  who  flocked  here 
put  their  gains  in  the  banks  for  safe-keeping. 
The  general  accommodation  which  the  banks  pro¬ 
vided  promoted  such  confidence  and  good  will. 
The  Clearing  House  facilitated  the  use  of  checks. 
Merchants,  large  as  well  as  small,  found  this  local 
currency  well  adapted  for  general  business.  They 
deemed  it  needless  to  hoard  money  or  to  keep  large 
sums  to  make  change.  Banks  render  public  ser¬ 


vice  everywhere,  but  here  they  benefited  in  a 
special  degree  the  miner,  the  lumberman  and  the 
merchant.  The  friendly  dealings  thus  established 
have  become  confirmed  in  the  course  of  business. 
The  church  and  school,  the  newspaper  and  bank 
have  all  advanced  together  in  the  popular  estima¬ 
tion  in  this  city. 

It  follows  that  the  bank  deposits,  those  at 
branch  banks  included,  amounted  in  January, 
1907,  to  nearly  $63,000,000.  This  amount  was  so 
fairly  distributed  that  each  bank  had  an  adequate 
sum  at  its  disposal  for  use  in  loans. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  loans  of  the  Seattle 
banks  in  January,  1907,  as  exceeding  $41,000,000. 
In  the  national  and  state  banks,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  sum  was  $38,067,727.46.  All  this  demonstrates 
satisfactorily  the  active  use  of  money  for  general 
purposes.  The  banks  are  in  themselves  a  money 
market,  broad  and  open,  in  which  rates  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  healthy  competition.  The  bank  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  usurious  private  money  lender  of 
pioneer  days,  whose  exactions  were  so  burdensome 
to  general  business.  The  bank  returns  now  make 
known  to  the  people  the  large  sum  at  their  ser¬ 
vice  for  general  use  on  reasonable  terms.  It  is 
the  common  opinion  that  these  loans  are  fairly 
productive.  They  are  made  on  reasonable  terms 
and  are  repaid  promptly  when  due.  This  is  true 
of  small  as  well  as  large  transactions. 

These  satisfactory  conditions  are  due  to  the 
thrift  and  industry  of  the  people  who  find  bound¬ 
less  resources  at  their  service  in  this  new  pro¬ 
gressive  region,  which  is  so  richly  endowed  with 
fertile  land,  extensive  forests  and  varied  mineral 
products. 

Regarding  cash  reserve,  an  English  practical 
authority  wrote: 

“In  fixing  the  amount  of  your  reserve  you  have 
to  take  into  account  not  only  that  your  deposits 
are  subject  at  uncertain  times  to  serious  depletion, 
but  that  the  demand  upon  you  for  discounts  and 
advances  is  also  subject  to  constant  variation. 
Your  reserve,  tfierefore,  should  always  be  sufficient 
to  meet  every  description  of  demand  upon  it  if 
you  would  work  your  finances  without  friction 
from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  in  times  of  ease 
as  well  as  in  times  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  A 
further  argument  in  favor  of  working  at  ail  times 
on  an  ample  reserve  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
long  run  it  even  ‘pays’  better  than  by  working  on 
a  small  one.” 

The  wise  course  thus  outlined  has  been  followed 
by  the  Seattle  bankers.  It  is  their  fixed  policy 
to  keep  an  ample  reserve,  not  because  this  is  now 
a  reserve  city,  but  for  the  better  reason  that 
sound  banking  so  dictates.  No  influx  of  deposits 
nor  active  demand  for  loans  has  caused  the  banks 
to  deplete  their  reserves.  The  national  banks  are 
required  to  maintain  a  twenty-five  per  cent  reserve 
but  in  1906  the  Clearing  House  decreed  that  state 
banks  should  have  at  least  a  reserve  of  fifteen 
per  cent.  As  may  be  seen  by  foregoing  figures, 
the  actual  reserve  in  January,  1907,  was  $20,208,- 
916.42,  which  exceeds  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent  of  the  deposits. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  state  bank  law  of 
1907  prescribes  that  every  bank  doing  business 
under  it  shall  have  at  all  times  in  available  funds 
not  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  its  demand  liabili¬ 
ties.  This  might  be  regarded  as  a  compliment  to 
the  Seattle  bankers,  who  have  voluntarily  made 
still  larger  provision  for  current  demands. 

This  ample  reserve  gives  the  Seattle  banks  a 
sense  of  independence  and  security.  It  enables 
them  to  cultivate  profitable  business  relations  with 
the  banks  throughout  the  state  by  supplying  them 
promptly  with  funds  in  the  stress  of  harvest  time. 

In  common  with  the  leading  cities,  Seattle  has  a 
well  organized  Clearing  House  of  which  the  bank¬ 
ers  are  justly  proud.  Its  primary  work  is  to  settle 
speedily  the  balances  which  arise  among  the 
banks  themselves  in  the  course  of  business.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  the  par¬ 
ent  of  the  system  in  its  present  development, 
“The  Work  of  Wall  Street”  says: 

“By  meeting  in  the  Clearing  House  and  there 
ascertaining  what  each  institution  owes  the  others, 
and  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  clear¬ 
ances,  establishing  balances  that  are  settled  by 
cash  payments,  the  immense  business  of  the  banks 
is  conducted  as  easily  as  if  instead  of  139  banks 
there  was  only  one  and  all  transactions  passed 


through  its  doors.  It  takes  less  than  an  hour  to 
clear  a  day’s  exchanges.  The  $77,000,000,000  of 
exchanges  in  1901  were  settled  by  payments  of 
cash  balances,  aggregating  only  $3,515,037,741.  In 
other  words  the  Clearing  House  eliminated  nearly 
$74,000,000,000  that  would  have  had  to  be  paid  in 
actual  delivery  and  individual  settlement  of  every 
item.  The  percentages  of  balances  to  clearances 
was  only  4.5  per  cent.  In  one  year  it  was  under 
3,  and  the  average  percentage  since  1854  (to  1903) 
is  only  4.77. 

“But,”  the  same  work  says,  “the  Clearing  House 
has  more  important  functions  than  even  that  of 
providing  the  machinery  for  clearances.  It  ex¬ 
tends  loans  to  the  government  in  times  of  national 
distress,  as  during  the  civil  war.  It  assists  solvent 
banks  temporarily  embarrassed  and  saves  them 
from  suspension.  In  times  of  imminent  panic  it 
issues  Clearing  House  loan  certificates  and  thus 
prevents  what  might  result  in  a  condition  of  gen¬ 
eral  banking  and  commercial  insolvency.  These 
certificates  are  a  species  of  fiat  currency  circulat¬ 
ing  at  the  Clearing  House  and  retired  as  soon  as 
the  danger  of  panic  is  over.” 

The  Seattle  Clearing  House  corresponds  in 
method  and  policy  with  the  New  York  one,  which 
was  founded  in  1853,  the  year  after  that  in  which 
Henry  Yesler  started  his  sawmill  at  the  corner 
of  Yesler  Way  and  First  avenue.  It  has  grown 
in  usefulness  with  successive  years.  It  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  banks,  who  elect  annually  a  presi¬ 
dent,  an  executive  committee,  a  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer  and  manager.  These  posts  of  honor  and 
responsibility  are  held  this  year  by  Lester  Turner, 
president;  E.  W.  Andrews,  E.  C.  Neufelder,  Ralph 
Stacy,  executive  committee;  J.  V.  A.  Smith,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer;  W.  W.  West,  acting  manager. 

Each  business  day  the  press  announces  the  clear¬ 
ings.  They  are  telegraphed  hence  weekly  to 
Bradstreet’s,  New  York,  which  in  turn  circulates, 
in  the  press  dispatches,  the  clearings  of  all  leading 
cities,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  increase  or 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  clearings  of  the 
corresponding  week  in  the  preceding  year.  These 
clearings  are  scanned  carefully  by  the  public  as 
a  measure  of  the  growth  of  business.  While  they 
do  not  represent  all  the  business  transacted  at  the 
bank  counters  they  are  a  safe  indicator  of  activity 
or  dullness. 

Appended  aie  the  annual  dealings  in  Seattle 
from  1894  to  1936.  They  are  compiled  from  the 
original  record  and  demonstrate  the  steady  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  city  in  banking  business  as 
well  as  in  commercial  development: 


1894  .  $  26,980,926.55 

1895  .  25,691,156.80 

1896  .  28,157,065.28 

1897  .  36,045,228.30 

1898  .  68,414,635.78 

1899  .  103,327,617.41 

1900  .  130,323,281.07 

1901  .  144,634,367.67 

1902  .  191,885,976.76 

1903  .  206,913,521.16 

1904  .  222,247,309.24 

1905  .  301,600,202.44 

1906  .  485,910,021.39 


The  Seattle  bankers  are,  of  course,  warm  friends 
of  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition.  They 
have  accorded  the  project  hearty,  influential  sup¬ 
port  from  the  start,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
They  aided  in  the  popular  movement  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  large  subscription  for  the  capital 
stock,  and  they  will  co-operate  in  all  other  finan¬ 
cial  plans  designed  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
great  enterprise.  When  the  Exposition  opens  the 
banks  will  be  prepared  to  do  their  part  in  accom¬ 
modating  the  multitudes  that  will  come  here  pro¬ 
vided  with  drafts  from  the  Orient  and  Europe, 
as  well  as  with  currency  of  all  nations.  The  banks 
in  the  course  of  business  will  likewise  advance 
money  to  the  contractors  for  the  Exposition  build¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  constructing 
hotels.  It  can  be  said,  in  brief,  that  the  banks 
will  be  fully  prepared  for  the  financial  business 
connected  with  the  Exposition  itself  and  incidental 
to  it. 

The  Seattle  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Bank 
Men,  gives  entertainments  that  combine  instruc¬ 
tion  with  sociability.  It  has  formed  a  class  for 
the  study  of  laws  relating  to  banking  and  com¬ 
merce. 
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The  Institute  holds  examinations  on  this  and 
other  subjects  and  gives  certificates  that  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  proof  of  competency  for  positions  by 
banks  of  the  highest  rank  throughout  the  country. 

Seattle  bankers  are  by  virtue  of  their  position 
practical  business  men  who  are  friendly  to  all 
sound  projects  and  are  always  disposed  to  give 
them  practical  encouragement.  Their  advice  is 
sought  constantly  in  such  matters  and  is  found 
of  service  to  investors,  especially  to  those  who  are 
not  conversant  by  experience  with  the  matchless 
resources  of  this  state  wherein  lumbering,  mining, 
agriculture,  shipping,  real  estate,  farm  lands  ana 
trade  are  among  the  leading  pursuits. 

“The  banking  fraternity  of  Washington,”  Mr. 
John  E.  Price  says,  “ranks  in  acumen,  foresight 
and  conservatism  with  the  best  financiers  of  the 
East.  While  conservative  they  have  been  liberal 
in  advancing  money  to  undertakings  worthy  of 
support,  and  many  successful  enterprises  are  due 
to  the  hearty  and  liberal  assistance  given  by  local 
banks.” 

In  connection  with  Seattle  banks  it  is  proper  to 
note  that  the  state  bank  law  enacted  in  March, 
1907,  by  the  legislature,  received  united  support 
from  the  financial  interests  of  the  city.  The  bill 
was  at  first  essentially  the  measure  introduced  in 
the  legislature  of  1905  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  N.  H. 
Latimer,  then  president  of  the  Washington  State 
Bankers’  Association.  Mr.  M.  M.  Backus,  now  the 
president,  gave  the  bill  strong  and  persistent  sup¬ 
port.  The  act  goes  far  to  place  Washington  on  a 
footing  in  this  respect  with  all  other  states  that 
have  the  soundest  and  most  progressive  banking 
codes. 

Of  course,  the  Seattle  banking  system  is  linked 
with  that  of  the  world  at  large.  It  deals  in  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  exchange,  issues  telegraphic 
transfers  of  money  on  all  points  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  and  travelers’  letters  of  credit  that  are 
as  serviceable  in  the  Orient  as  in  Europe.  Even 
banks  in  the  small  cities  of  the  interior  are 
enabled  by  Seattle  banks  to  issue  direct  drafts  on 
the  Orient. 


DEXTER  HORTON  &  CO.,  BANKERS. 


Dexter  Horton  &  Co.,  Bankers,  having  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  1870,  is  the  oldest  bank  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  is  entering  upon  the  37th  year  of  its  suc¬ 
cessful  existence.  Its  facilities  for  handling  all 
branches  of  banking  have  been  steadily  augment¬ 
ed,  and  its  organization  perfected  until  it  is,  and 
has  for  many  years,  been  conspicuous  among  the 
powerful  financial  institutions  of  not  only  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  but  the  entire  west.  Perhaps  its  most 
distinguishing  features  are  its  stability,  wonder¬ 
ful  earning  power,  and  progressive,  yet  conserva¬ 
tive  management. 

No  attempt  at  a  history  of  the  city  of  Seattle 
or  the  state  of  Washington  would  be  complete  if 
it  failed  to  record  the  relation  of  Dexter  Horton 
&  Co.,  Bankers,  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  each. 

Washington  was  yet  a  territory,  with  a  total 
population  of  less  than  25,000,  and  Seattle  still  a 
village,  having  but  few  in  excess  of  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  when  in  1870  the  bank,  now  known 
as  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.  was  established  under  the 
firm  name  of  Phillips,  Horton  &  Co.  In  1872  the 
style  was  changed  to  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.,  and 
so  continues  to  the  present  day.  It  was  in  1887 
that  a  territorial  charter  was  obtained,  and  the 
present  manager,  Mr.  N.  H.  Latimer,  elected.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  managed  the  bank’s 
affairs  for  twenty  years,  besides  having  a  relation 
with  the  bank  for  five  years  prior  to  assuming  its 
management.  Notwithstanding  his  long  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  bank,  Mr.  Latimer  is  still  a  young 
man,  being  but  43  years  of  age. 

In  the  years  previous  to  the  panic  of  1893,  the 
bank  flourished  and  contributed  substantially  to 
the  upbuilding  of  both  city  and  state;  during  the 
period  of  depression,  it  fulfilled  every  demand  up¬ 
on  it,  meeting  its  obligations  dollar  for  dollar,  and 
proving  the  correctness  of  its  established  methods 
and  adherence  to  recognized  standards  of  com¬ 
mercial  honor. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  bank’s  facilities  is  tht 
establishment  of  a  modern  savings  department,  ii 
which  four  per  cent  interest,  compounded  semi 
annually,  is  paid.  The  fact  that  over  $100,000.0C 
was  received  by  this  department  during  its  open 
ing  day  is  a  gratifying  testimonial  of  public  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  bank  has  just  moved  into  its  new  quarters 
in  the  New  York  Block  where  the  main  banking 
room  occupies  practically  the  entire  first  floor  of 
the  building,  embracing  a  space  of  90x106  feet,  and 
the  major  portion  of  the  basement,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  supplies,  storage,  locker  rooms,  lunch¬ 
rooms,  etc.  The  interior  equipment  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  type,  both  as  to  technical  execution  and  design. 
On  the  first  floor  the  counters  facing  the  commo¬ 
dious  lobby,  have  for  their  base  Verde  Antique 
S wanton  Green  Vermont  marble,  surmounted  by 
die,  necking,  ledge  and  brackets  of  imported 
Italian  Pavazzno,  being  an  old  ivory  tinted  marble, 
very  richly  marked  and  veined  with  black  and  red. 
Above  the  counters  the  stop  screen  is  of  elaborate 
modren  Ionic  design  in  hand-chased  solid  bronze. 
The  seven-foot  wainscoting,  surrounding  the  room 
and  also  all  the  partitions,  wood  work  and  furni¬ 
ture,  is  of  rich  mahogany  burl. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  the  vaults, 
which  occupy  a  total  floor  space  of  approximately 
936  square  feet;  their  building  has  been  after  the 
most  approved  plan,  requiring  in  construction 
thirty  tons  of  manganese  steel  and  twenty  tons 
of  medium  steel. 

This  is  the  finest  banking  room  in  the  far  west, 
providing  every  convenience  calculated  to  expidite 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  constituting  a 
modern  20th  century  equipment. 

With  so  favorable  a  record,  and  such  excep¬ 
tional  facilities,  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
may,  with  confidence,  invite  the  accounts  of 
banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms  and  individu¬ 
als,  to  whom  they  are  so  well  prepared  to  extend 
every  courtesy  and  accommodation  consistent 
with  the  correct  and  progressive  banking  methods 
for  which  they  are  renowned. 
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!-=■  NATIONAL^ 
BANK  OF  COMMERCE 


OF  SEATTLE 


With  which  has  been  amalgamated 

The  Washington  National  Bank 


Statement  of  Condition 

at  Close  of  Business  fan.  26 ,  / 907 


TCESOUT^CES 


Loans  and  Discounts  ------ 

State,  County  and  City  Warrants  - 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  ------ 

Foreign  Government,  R.  R.  and  Other  Bonds 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds  -  -  $1,040,366.00 

tin  Vault  -  1,270,616.69 

Cash  <  In  Banks  -  1,869,618.78 

fin  U.  S.  Treasury  -  -  -  25,000.00 

$7,363,880.72 

393,880.04 

7,449.90 

678,050.61 

4,205,601.47 

$12,648,862.74 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  ..... 

Surplus  and  Profits  .... 

Circulation  ..... 

.  Individual 

Deposits  l  Bank  .... 

(  United  States 

$8,202,534.24 

1,583,361.34 

726,342.61 

$1,000,000.00 

552,691.02 

500,000.00 

10,512,238.19 

$  1 2,564,929.2 1 

The  First 
on  Dollar 
Bank 
in  Seattle 

OFFICERS 

M.  F.  Backus,  President. 

R.  R.  Spencer,  First  Vice-President. 
Ralph  S.  Stacy,  Second  Vice-President. 

J.  W.  Maxwell,  Cashier. 

O.  A.  Spencer,  First  Assistant  Cashier. 

R.  S.  Walker,  Second  Assistant  Cashier. 

Depositary 

of.... 

The  United  States 

The  State  of  Washington 
The  County  of  King 

The  City  of  Seattle 

The  First 
Million  Dollar 
! Bank 
in  Seattle 
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E.  L.  GRONDAHL, 
President 


A.  H.  SOELBERG, 

Vice-President  and  Cashier 


JOHN  ERIKSON, 

Vice-Fresident 


State  Bank  of  Seattle 


CORNER  FIRST  AVENUE  AND  YESLER  WAY 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Counting  Room,  The  State  Bank  of  Seattle 


«L  Thoroughly  equipped  in  all  departments  to  promptly  and  properly 
serve  corporations  and  individuals,  as  well  as  out  of  town  banks.  C,  In  the 
commercial  department,  this  bank  solicits  business  based  on  balances  and 
financial  standing.  C.  By  reason  of  our  foreign  extensive  banking  connec¬ 
tions,  we  offer  to  make  collections  on  other  countries  and  sell  Exchange  at 
very  favorable  rates.  C,  We  furnish  Drafts,  Travellers’  Letters  of  Credit 
and  Travellers’  Checks  good  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


W e  pay  4%  interest 
in  our  savings  depart¬ 
ment ,  compounded 
twice  a  year. 

One  dollar  opens  an 
account. 
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JACOB  FURTH,  President 

J.  S.  GOLDSMITH,  Vice-President 


R.  V.  ANKENY,  Cashier 

I.  KOHN,  Assistant  Cashier 

O.  W.  CROCKETT,  Assistant  Cashier 


The  Puget  Sound 
National  Bank 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Capital  Stock  .  $300,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $323,000 
Deposits . $8,230,000 


A  general  banking  business  transacted.  Accounts  of  individuals, 
firms  and  bankers  solicited.  All  matters  intrusted  to 
us  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Drafts  sold  on  Alaska  and  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


We  Make  a  Specialty  of  Alaska  Business,  Having  Direct  Repre¬ 
sentation  at  All  Banking  Points 
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Edward  C.  Neufelder,  President  R.  H.  Denny,  Vice  President 

Jos.  T.  Greenleaf,  Cashier 


Pe< 

iples  Savings  B< 

ink 

Commercial,  Savings  and  Trust 
General  Banking  and  Exchange 

In  corporated  December  igth,  i88g 


People’s  Savings  Bank  Building 


DIRECTORS 
R.  H.  Denny 
Jos.  T.  Greenleaf 
J.  S.  Goldsmith 
R.  J.  Reeker 
Edward  C.  Neufelder 


4%  Per  Annum  on  Savings 
Accounts. . .  Fyblf  June  I  St  and 

-  December  1  st 


Corner  Second  Ave.  and  Pike  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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We  Pay 

Interest  on 

Savings 

Accounts 
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We  Lead,  Others  Follow 

Union  Savings 
&  Trust  Co. 

OF  SEATTLE 

Established  Nov.  2J,  IQOJ 


A  Strong ,  Progressive  Savings  Bank 


James  D.  Hoge,  President 
J.  D.  Lowman,  Vice-President 
A.  B.  Stewart,  Vice-President 


BOARD  OF 

FERDINAND  SCHMITZ, 

Capitalist,  President  Hamm-Schmitz 
Land  Co. 

EMANUEL  ROSENBERG, 

Vice-President  M.  Seller  &  Co., 
Chinaware 

GEORGE  DONWORTH, 

Piles,  Donworth  Howe  &  Farrell, 
Attorneys 

JAMES  D.  HOGE, 

President 

N.  B.  SOLNER, 

Cashier 


N.  B.  Solner,  Cashier 

M.  G.  Schmidt,  Assistant  Cashier 

C.  B.  Brown,  Assistant  Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

J.  D.  LOWMAN, 

Pres.  Lowman  &  Hanford  Stationery 
&  Printing  Company 

A.  B.  STEWART, 

Pres.  Stewart  &  Holmes  Drug  Co., 
Wholesale  Drugs 

ROBERT  C.  McCORMICK, 

Capitalist,  Seattle 

CHAS.  H.  BEBB, 

Bebb  &  Mendel,  Architects 

E.  R.  DUNN, 

Capitalist,  Nome  and  Seattle 


Deposits  Over  $3,000,000 


A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


( BALLARD 

Branches  <  GEORGETOWN 
| RENTON 


Seattle  Agents 

Alaska  Banking  &  Safe  Deposit 
Co,  of  Nome,  Alaska 
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The  Oriental  American  Bank 

(j| 

Established  igoy 

424  Main  Street 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  First  and  Only  Bank 
Organized  by  Japanese 
on  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  the 

Pacific 

Q 

President 

MATAJIRO  TSUKUNO 


T  ransacts  a 
General 
Banking 
Business 


ORIENTAL  AMERICAN  BANK  BLDG. 


Vice-President 
KURANOSUKE  HIRADO 


Foreign  Exchange 
Bought  and  Sold 

Interest  Paid  on 
Time  and  Savings 
Deposits,  4^  up 


- 

Japanese  Exchange 
Is  Made 
a  Specialty. 

Cut  Rates  and 
Superior  Facilities 

I _ 


Cashier 

TATSUYA  ARAI 


- * 

OFFICERS 

MATAJIRO  TSUKUNO, 
President 

KURADNOSUKE  HIRADO, 
Vice-President 
TATSUYA  ARAI, 

Cashier  and  Manager 


Cable  Address :  “GINKO” 

Western  Union  A.  B.  C.,  5th  Edition 
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OFFICERS 

LESTER  TURNER,  President 
M.  McMICKEN,  Vice-President 
J.  A.  HALL,  Vice-President  and  Cashier 
R.  F.  PARKHURST,  Assistant  Cashier 


The  First  National 
Bank  IF 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Capital  ....  $150,000 

Surplus  ....  $150,000 


DIRECTORS 

LESTER  TURNER,  President 
THOMAS  BORDEAUX,  President  Mason  County  Logging  Co. 
J.  H.  McGRAW,  of  McGraw  &  Kittinger,  Real  Estate 
MAURICE  McMICKEN, 

Of  Hughes,  McMicken,  Dovell  &  Ramsey,  Attorneys 
W.  D.  HOFIUS,  President  Hofius  Steel  &  Equipment  Co. 

J.  A.  HALL,  Cashier 

WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  BUSINESS 


The  Bank  of 
California 


Seattle  Branch 
801  Second  Avenue 


E.  C.  WAGNER,  Manager 

G.  T.  S.  WHITE,  Assistant  Manager 


H.  O.  SHUEY  &  CO. 

( I ncorporated) 


H.  O.  SHUEY,  Pres,  and  Mgr. 

R.  F.  SHUEY,  Cashier 

E.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Asst.  Cashier 

Paid  Up  Capital  $100,000 


H.  O.  Shuey 


BANKERS 


Established  1898 


R.  F.  Shuey 


A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted 
Accounts  of  Individuals,  Firms  and  Corporations  Respectfully 
Solicited 

4  Per  Cent  Paid  on  Savings  Accounts 
Real  Estate  Loans  Made  on  Easy  Monthly  Payments 


Established  in  1885. 


TV ashington  Loan  & 
Trust  Company 

Burke  Building,  114  Marion  Street, 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Oldest  Incorporated 
Mortgage  Company 
in  the  State.  Operates 
in  IV ashmgton  and  Pan¬ 
handle  Portion  of  Idaho 


Offers  well  selected  city  and  farm  mortgagee  loans,  net¬ 
ting  investors  five  to  six  per  cent.  Twenty-two  years  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  the  field  in  which  it  operates  is  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  making  safe  loans. 


Collects  principal  and  interest  and  looks  after  taxes  for 
clients  without  charge. 
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The  Scandinavian  American  Bank 


■SEATTLE,  U.S.A.- 


comparative  STATEMENTS  OF 
DEPOSITS 


May  31,  1892 . $ 

May  31,  1893 . 

May  31,  1894 . 

May  31,  1895 . 

May  31,  1896 . 

May  31,  1897 . 

May  31,  1898 . 

May  31,  1899 . 

May  31,  1900 . 

May  31,  1901 . 

May  31,  1902 . 

May  31,  1903 . 

May  31,  1904 . 

May  31,  1905 . 

May  31,  1906 . 

June  18,  1906 . , . 

Sept.  4,  1906 . 

Nov.  12,  1906 . 

Jan.  26,  1907 . „ . 


19,256.08 

93,079.67 

73,539.28 

117,216.58 

152,241.16 

170,594.08 

421,815.96 

557,694.44 

966,989.74 

1,509,315.92 

1,757,863.03 

2,346,329.96 

2,621,235.82 

3,433,544.03 

5,487,968.90 

6,028,605.80 

7,739,505.69 

9,051,931.05 

9,183,797.86 
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HOME  OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN 
AMERICAN  BANK, 
SEATTLE 


OFFICERS: 


A.  CHILBERG.  .  . 
J.  E.  CHILBERG. 
JOHN  B.  AGEN.. 

J.  F.  LANE . 

L.  H.  WOOLFOLK 
WM.  THAANUM .  . 
F.  P.  SEARLE - 


. President 

. Vice  President 

.  .  .  .2nd  Vice  President 

. Cashier 

. Assistant  Cashier 

. Assistant  Cashier 

Manager  Ballard  Office 


TACOMA  OFFICE: 


GEO.  H.  TARBELL . Manager 

A.  D.  HAYDEN . Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 

A.  CHILBERG, 

President. 

R.  A.  BALLINGER, 

of  Ballinger,  Ronald,  Battle  &  Tennant,  Attorneys. 
N.  B.  NELSON, 

of  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Merchants. 

W.  H.  METSON, 

of  Campbell,  Metsnn  &  Campbell,  Attorneys  at  Law, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  E.  CHILBERG, 

Vice  President. 

PERRY  POLSON, 

President  Poison  Implement  Co. 

JOHN  B.  AGEN. 

Wholesale  Merchant. 


Resources  Exceeding  $10,000,000 


4* 
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23,000  Satisfied  Depositors 


TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  WITH  VALDEZ,  KETCHIKAN,  FAIRBANKS  AND  NOME,  ALASKA 
BUYS  AND  SELLS  DRAFTS  AND  COIN  ON  ALL  PARTS  OF  EUROPE 


Our  Savings  Department  Has  the  Largest  Deposits  of  Any  Bank  in  the  State  of  Washington 


Start  a  Savings  Account  with  Us 
and  Get 

4%  Interest 

/  o 


Our  “Banking  by  Mail”  Booklet  will  interest  out-of-town  people;  send  for  one. 
Branches:  TACOMA,  WASH.  BALLARD,  WASH. 

The  Scandinavian  American  Bank 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


WM.  D.  PERKINS,  President 


COLLINS  GAINES,  Cashier 


Wm.  D. 

Established  1893 

Incorporated  1905 


PERKINS 

Bankers 


GO. 

Alaska  Building 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 
WARRANTS,  FIRST  MORTGAGES,  BANK  STOCKS 

We  give  particular  attention  to  individual  investors,  and  will  furnish  upon  application  a  list  of  1  •'"11 
investments.  Dividends  and  interest  collected  and  remitted,  without  charge. 


We  Pay  4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Time  Certificates  of  Deposit 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS.....  $4.00 

Our  Chrome  Steel  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  afford  absolute  security  for  valuable  papers.  Fire  and  burglar  proof.  Located 
in  the  Banking  Center  of  the  city.  Private  Booths  for  accommodation  of  customers.  Courteous  attendants. 
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j  HE  RECORD  of  real  estate  transfers 
in  Seattle  for  the  year  1906  is  with- 
H  w  \  °ut  doubt  absolutely  unequalled 
wL  \  throughout  the  United  States.  The 

volume  of  business  is  represented 
in  the  transfers  recorded  at  the  County  Court 
House  involving  the  enormous 
sum  of  $98,282,582.  The  transfers 
for  the  year  1905  amounted  to 
$24,729,792.  The  gain  of  1906  over 

1905  was  no  less  than  $73,552,790. 

In  other  words,  there  was  an 

increase  in  the  volume  of  real 
estate  transfers  during  the  year 

1906  as  compared  with  1905  of  400 
per  cent.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  considering  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  fact  that  instead 
of  there  being  a  cessation  in  real 
estate  investments  in  Seattle,  the 
influx  of  capital  is  on  the  increase. 

The  record  indicated  in  the  fore¬ 
going  places  Seattle  in  a  class  by 
herself. 

This  fact  indicates  the  activity 
and  enterprise  of  the  Seattle  real 
estate  brokers,  who  are  composed 
of  the  brainiest  and  most  ener¬ 
getic  men  of  the  community  and 
who  are  constantly  awake  to  the 
opportunities  which  lie  in  the 
pathway  of  investors.  It  may  con¬ 
servatively  be  stated  that  both 
prices  on  inside,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
urban  properties  a  year  ago  were 
considered  fairly  high  or  about  as 
high  as  market  conditions  for 
sometime  would  justify,  yet  the 
investors  who  bought  real  estate 
in  Seattle  at  that  time,  paying  the 
top  notch  price,  have  made  great 
profits  in  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  cases,  while  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  shrinkage 
whatever  in  realty  values. 

Analyzing  the  wonderful  records 
shown  in  real  estate  transfers  for 
Seattle  for  the  year  1906  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions,  it  is 
clear  that  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  period  described 
may  surely  be  termed  wonderful. 

With  such  an  enormous  volume  of 
sales  it  would  appear  that  in  some 
localities  at  least,  or  in  some 
classes  of  property  there  would  be 
a  lull  or  stoppage  in  activity  and 
a  possible  shrinkage  in  realty  val¬ 
ues.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  real  es¬ 
tate  values  in  Seattle  in  every  line 
are  as  solid  as  a  Douglas  fir  timber 
twelve  inches  thick.  Search  the 
city  over  from  Georgetown  on  the 
south  to  Lake  McAleer  on  the 
north — and,  of  course,  these 
boundaries  are  well  outside  of  the 
city — and  you  will  fail  to  find  a 
weak  spot  along  the  whole  line. 

For  verification  of  this  statement, 
which  apparently  may  be  taken  as 
exceptional,  all  one  has  to  do  is 
to  inquire  of  any  banking  estab¬ 
lishment  or  merchant  in  Seattle. 


One  of  the  great  factors  in  the  real  estate  de¬ 
velopment  and  activity  of  Seattle  has  been  the 
constant  increase  and  growth  of  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  reached  by  the  street  car  lines  of  the  Seattle 
Electric  Company.  So  great  has  become  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  class  of  property  that  the  resources 


of  the  Seattle  Electric  Company  in  the  constr 
tion  of  new  lines  have  been  severely  taxed.  A  nu 
ber  of  important  branches  have  been  built  witl 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  including  t 
line  via  Youngstown  to  Fauntleroy  Park;  the  A 
Point  line,  skirting  the  west  shore  of  Elliott  B; 

and  the  adjoining  Sound  beac 
the  Second  Avenue  extension;  t 
Mt.  Baker  Park  extension  a 
numerous  lines  to  the  north  in  t 
Fremont  and  Green  Lake  Distri 
Another  factor  in  the  real  estu 
history  of  Seattle  during  the  1: 
eighteen  months  has  been  the 
vestment  of  between  $12, 000, ( 
and  $20,000,000  by  the  Harrim 
system  of  railroads  and  betwe 
$6,000,000  and  $10,000,000  by  t 
St.  Paul  railroad  and  other  tra: 
portation  corporations  in  termii 
facilities.  The  investment  of  the 
enormous  sums  has  been  one 
the  greatest  factors  to  induce 
tivity  and  vast  areas  of  tide  la 
holdings  have  changed  hands. 

The  money  spent  by  the  Hai 
man  system  was  to  obtain  lai 
tracts  of  land  for  passenger  a 
freight  terminals  and  for  switi 
ing  yards,  side-tracks  and  otl 
facilities.  The  St.  Paul  railro 
also  bought  heavily  in  the  sou 
ern  part  of  the  city  for  siml 
purposes.  The  inquiry  for  ti 
lands  has  been  phenomenal  and 
is  clear  that  the  present  stabil 
in  value  will  be  maintained. 

Manufacturing  enterprises  co 
ing  to  Seattle  in  search  of  lo 
tions  have  also  caused  a  marls 
demand  for  certain  classes  of  ti 
land  properties.  The  coming  h< 
also  of  branch  houses  of  lax 
mercantile  establishments  in  t 
east  has  had  its  effect  in  streng 
ening  and  increasing  the  ruli 
rating  of  property  per  front  f< 
in  the  business  district. 

To  illustrate:  There  has  be 
exceptional  activity  on  Pike  stre 
Westlake  avenue,  Foui’th  aven 
and  Fifth  avenue  and  in  some 
the  hill  districts  where  mode 
residences  are  being  pushed  to  c 
side  to  make  way  for  brick  a 
concrete  apartment  houses. 

In  the  business  district,  i 
highest  price  ruling  for  front  f 
was  made  late  in  the  summer 
1906,  when  an  offer  was  made 
$6,100  per  front  foot  for  a  cor 
at  Second  and  Madison.  This  o: 
was  refused. 

Exceptionally  stable  values  h 
been  created  on  the  first  hill  ; 
in  the  Broadway  district,  as  v 
as  in  the  district  covered  by 
Jackson  street  regrade  because 
the  demand  for  sites  for  mod 
apartment  houses,  for  new  re i 
business  establishments  wl 
must  be  sent  farther  and  fart 
out  from  the  congested  distr 


«L  Not  a  single  statement —  not  a 
solitary  move— not  one  deal — is  ever 
made  in  this  office,  the  whole  knowl¬ 
edge  gf  which  would  in  any  way" 
tend  to  discourage  a  patron  from 
doing  business  with  us  again. 

C,  For  eighteen  years,  we  have 
transacted  business  in  Seattle  —  in 
the  Downs  Block.  Steadfast  adher- 
ence  to  this  “free  and  open”  code  gf 
ethics,  together  with  a  fund  of 

•  .  L  •  • 

knowledge  and  facilities  gf  extraor¬ 
dinary"  completeness,  have  brought 
to  us  a  volume  gf  trade  which  has 
continuously  maintained  for 

John  Davis  CBk  Company 


the  foremost  position  in  the  city'  as 
a  general  real  estate  agency". 
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l  First  and  Second  avenues.  Third  avenue  is  a 
reet  that  has  had  much  activity  and  great  build- 
gs  were  erected  in  preparation  for  the  opening 
that  thoroughfare  early  in  the  summer  of  1907. 

BUILDING  REVIEW  IN  SEATTLE. 
Building  permits  issued  in  the  year  1906  by  the 
ty  authorities  of  Seattle  represented  a  value  of 
.1,759,273.  This  was  an  increase  of  practically 
>,000,000  or  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  year 
>05.  The  building  permits  issued  in  1905  repre- 
mted  an  investment  of  $6,719,682.  In  1896  the 
Riding  permits  issued  in  Seattle  amounted  to 
201,081.  The  striking  growth  of  Seattle  in  ten 
ears  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  these  figures, 
hey  are  something  astonishing. 

Steel  skyscrapers,  magnificent 
reproof  concrete  business  blocks, 
ew  hotels  and  elegant  and  costly 
partment  houses  were  built  dur- 
lg  the  year  1906  and  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  year  1907  saw  many 
lore  of  these  planned.  In  fact, 
ansidering  that  Seattle  is  already 
eginning  to  prepare  for  the 
laska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 
is  clear  that  building  activity 
)r  the  year  1907  will  pass  all 
ounds. 

I  The  demand  for  labor  owing  to 
is  exceptional  progress  and 
tivity  in  building  has  caused 
iges  to  go  up  to  a  high  point  and 
.s  resulted  in  much  general 
osperity.  The  benefits  follow- 
g  the  increase  in  building  have 
so  been  felt  by  the  material 
en  and  lumber  manufacturers, 

>t  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of 
le  enormous  growth  in  building, 

;  is  clear  that  Seattle  is  planning 
sr  the  future  in  a  permanent  and 
regressive  way  and  that  what  is 
eing  done  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  is  for  the  best, 
i  The  opening  of  large  areas  to 
Ipartment  houses  on  the  first 
nd  second  hill  districts,  the  grad- 
ig  of  new  streets  and  the  paving 
f  old  ones  with  asphalt,  has 
pened  the  way  for  the  construc- 
ion  of  scores  upon  scores  of 
rick  and  reinforced  concrete 
partment  houses  and  family 
otels.  Architecturally,  these 
ew  buildings  are  a  credit  to  the 
ity  of  Seattle  and  when  com- 
leted  they  will  certainly  form  a 
aluable  addition  to  the  home- 
laking  facilities  of  Seattle. 

In  the  central  business  district 
einforced  concrete  and  steel  and 
rick  structures  such  as  the  Alaska 
uilding,  the  American  Bank  and 
he  Empire  building — one  of 
he  latest  additions  to  Seattle’s 


“Skyscrapers,”  of  which  A.  Warren  Gould  is  the 
architect, — the  Loman  building,  the  new  Trustee 
buildings  on  Third  avenue  and  the  Stirrat  &  Goetz 
building  on  Westlake  boulevard,  the  Hotel  Savoy, 
the  New  Washington  Annex  and  the  warehouses 
and  business  blocks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
testify  to  the  permanent  character  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  which  have  been  built  for  the  new  and 
greater  Seattle. 

That  the  record  established  during  the  past  will 
be  even  improved  upon  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  three  months  of  1907  the 
value  represented  in  the  building  permits  issued 
was  $3,433,866  as  against  $1,627,621  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1906.  On  this  basis  the  building 
permits  of  1907  should  represent  an  investment  of 


between  $12,000,000  and  $15,000,000  and  show  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  marvelous  record  of 
1906. 

WASHINGTON-ALASKA  COMPANY. 

To  make  the  transaction  of  business  not  only 
profitable  but  pleasant  as  well  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  Washington-Alaska  Company,  when  they 
fitted  up  their  new  Real  Estate  and  Insurance 
offices  at  917  First  avenue,  in  the  Rainier  Grand 
Hotel  building.  That  they  have  succeeded  ex¬ 
tremely  well  in  their  endeavor  to  please  those 
who  visit  them,  is  evident,  for  all  callers  are  loud 
in  their  praises. 

For  comfort,  elegance  and  general  fitness  these 
offices  have  no  equal  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
everything  being  arranged  in  the 
style  prevailing  in  the  larger  east¬ 
ern  cities. 

Every  one  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  has  a  separate  division 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  specially 
adapted  corps  of  attendants,  all 
of  them  being  selected  carefully 
so  that  each  and  every  one  of  the 
twenty  clerks  in  these  offices  is 
an  expert  in  his  line.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  manner  in  which  business 
is  transacted  by  the  Washington- 
Alaska  Company  enables  them  to 
handle  properties  of  every  de¬ 
scription  speedily  and  to  the  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  of  the  buyers  and 
sellers. 

Every  appliance  known  to  the 
modern  business  world  is  installed 
in  these  offices,  making  them  a 
model  up  to  date  institution  in 
every  respect.  Courteous  treat¬ 
ment  is  extended  to  all  visitors 
and  information  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Real  Estate  or  In¬ 
surance  is  freely  given.  City  and 
Outside  Properties  of  every  de¬ 
scription  is  listed  by  this  company 
and  some  of  the  largest  deals  have 
been  made  through  its  agency. 

A  special  feature  is  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  window  display  which  is 
changed  frequently  and  always 
attracts  large  crowds.  An  expert 
window  dresser  has  charge  of  this 
novel  mode  of  advertising  Real 
Estate  bargains. 

The  officers  of  this  Company 
and  all  the  employes  are  widely 
experienced  men,  so  that  informa¬ 
tion  given  by  them  can  be  abso¬ 
lutely  relied  upon.  Intending  in¬ 
vestors  are  conducted  and  piloted 
around  the  city  and  are  shown 
desirable  property,  by  a  member 
of  the  firm  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  values  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  every  section  of  Se¬ 
attle  or  its  suburbs. 
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BRONX 

INVESTMENT 

COMPANY 


Seattle  Investments 


ACREAGE  TO  PLAT  A  SPECIALTY 
GENERAL  REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 


Bronx  Investment  Company 

211  Bailey  Building 


ALASKA  -  YUKON  -  PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 


SEATTLE 

The  Queen  of  the  Northwest 


OFFERS  MANY  ATTRACTIONS 

- - 1  TO  THE  OBSERVANT 

VISITOR 

HER  CLIMATE 
HER  STRATEGIC  AND  BEAUTIFUL  LOCATION 
HER  ENERGETIC  AND  AGGRESSIVE  SPIRIT 
HER  PRESENT  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE 
HER  BOUNDLESS  FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

All  These  Call  Loudly  to  Every  Passer-by : 
u  Stay  IVith  Us  and  Pros per 

Not  the  least  of  Seattle’s  attractions  are  the  possibilities  for  successful 
real  estate  investment.  A  city  where  one  can  make  700  per  cent  net  profit 
on  an  investment  of  $50  in  35  days’  time,  where  a  lot  bought  in  1903  for 
$4,000  sells  in  1907  for  $65,000 ;  where  profits  of  10  to  25  per  cent  are  too 
frequent  to  excite  comment — such  a  city  offers  irresistible  attractions  to 
every  man  with  good  red  blood  in  his  veins  who  has  any  ambition  or  hope 
for  the  future. 

WE  BELIE  EE  IN  SEATTLE 

We  believe  that  the  present  is  only  a  forecast  of  a  generous  future.  We 
KNOW  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  above,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  it  to  anyone  who  is  interested  enough  to  inquire. 


IV rite  for  our  Booklets , 

“ Cutting  the  Dyke,” 

11 The  Value  of  a  ‘Dollar.” 


J 


They  Will  Cost 
You  Nothing  and  Will 
Interest  You 
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SEATTLE 

1890 

40,000 

Population 


ALBERT  B.  LORD  &  CO. 


SEATTLE 

1900 

80,000 

Population 


Let  us  tell  you  why  we  believe  that 


SEATTLE 


Is  Destined  to 
Become  a 


CITY  OF  MILLIONS 
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Do  You  Know  How  Men  Are  Elected  to  Office? 

Some  of  their  friends  recognize  their  ability  and  integrity.  They  pass 
on  the  word :  “Teddy  is  the  man  to  elect.”  The  people  in  general  and  his 
friends  repeat  and  echo  it  all  over  the  country.  “Yes,  Teddy  is  the  man  to 
elect.”  And  before  long  Teddy  is  elected. 

Great  cities  are  created  just  the  same  way — Through  popular  boosting. 

Chicago  was  built  through  boosting.  Yrou  will  remember  how,  in  188U 
everybody  all  over  the  world  began  to  talk  Chicago,  Chicago,  and  the  echo 
came  back:  “Yes,  Chicago  is  going  to  be  a  city  of  millions.”  This  was  in 
1880,  and  today  Chicago  has  a  population  of  over  2,000,000. 

The  country,  the  whole  world,  is  witnessing  the  very  same  evolution 
with  Seattle,  from  a  village  with  3,500  people  in  1880  she  is  today  a  great 
seaport  of  235,000  people. 

You  know  it  yourself,  that  more  people  are  talking  today  about  Seattle 
than  about  any  other  city  in  the  country.  Every  young  man’s  ambition  is 

to  come  to  Seattle. 

And  they  are  coming.  One  thousand  people  are  landed  weekly  by  rail 
and  sail  in  Seattle.  They  are  coming  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  is  talking  Seattle,  Seattle,  Seattle.  Railroads  are  building  terminals. 
Business  houses  are  establishing  branch  offices,  factories,  etc.,  and  before  you 
know  Seattle  will  be  a  CITY  OF  MILLIONS. 

Fall  into  line  with  those  who  recognized  Seattle’s  future  several  years 
ago  and  invested  their  savings  in  Seattle  Real  Estate. 

Fortunes  have  been  made  in  Seattle  real  estate,  but  the  big  fortunes  will 
be  made  the  next  few  years. 

We  know  Seattle  well  and  are  experts  in  realty  values. 

Write  us  if  you  have  $100  or  more  and  we  will  recommend  you  conserva¬ 
tive  investments.  We  always  have  a  bargain  for  you. 

Our  clients  are  all  making  money.  You  may  inquire  of  our  standing  at 
the  American  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Give  us  a  trial  and  we  will  surprise  you  with  the  results. 

You  play  perfectly  safe,  as  you  get  title  to  the  property  and  we  can¬ 
not  resell  it  without  your  signature  and  permission  to  do  so. 

If  you  want  conservative  but  good  investments,  write  to 
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ALBERT  B.  LORD  &  CO. 

Incorporated. 

801-2-3  American  Bank  Building  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


642  New  York  Block  until  July  1,  1907. 


SEATTLE 

1907 

235,000 

Population 


ALBERT  B.  LORD  &  CO. 


SEATTLE 

1910 

400,000 

Population 
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F.  M.  Jordan  &  Co. 

Real  Estate ,  Insurance ,  Loans,  Rentals 9 
Management  of  Estates,  Investment  Property, 
Dwellings ,  E acant  Lots  and  Acreage  for  Sale 


Exclusive  Agents  for  Kirkland  Acre  Tracts,  Sandy  Beach  Acre 
Tracts,  and  PEest  Auburn  Five- Acre  Tracts 


KIRKLAND 
ACRE  TRACTS 

are  21/?  acres  each  and  are  situ¬ 
ated  close  to  the  steel  plant. 
Prices  on  this  property  will 
advance  1,000  per  cent  when 
the  Lake  Washington  canal  is 
completed. 


SANDY  BEACH 
ACRE  TRACTS 

are  situated  on  the  Sound, 
within  easy  reach  of  Seattle, 
and  have  the  finest  beach  on 
the  Sound.  Ideal  sites  for 
summer  homes. 


WEST  AUBURN 
FIVE  ACRE  TRACTS 

are  located  on  the  line  of  the 
new  Interurban  between  Se¬ 
attle  and  Tacoma,  and  have 
just  been  placed  on  the  market 
at  from  $500  to  $700  per  tract. 


Call  for  plat  and  circulars  describing  the  above  acre  tracts. 

Map  of  Seattle  showing  streets  and  different  additions  will  be  mailed  free  upon  application. 

F.  M.  JORDAN  &  CO. 

211  Madison  Street  Phone  557  American  Bank  Building 
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Washington- Alaska  Co. 

— — — — — ■ — — — —  INCORPORATED  ■  — 


CAPITAL,  Fully  Paid,  $100,000 


Dr.  I.  H.  Moore,  President 

W.  H.  Bard,  Vice-President 


Carl  M.  Johanson,  Treasurer 

Hawthorne  Dent,  Secretary 


917  FIRST  AVENUE,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


REAL  ESTATE=LOANS=GENERAL  INSURANCE 
and  CARE  OF  PROPERTY 


We  have  moved  into  our  new  ground  floor  offices,  and  now  occupy  the  entire  store  room  at  917  First  Avenue, 
in  the  Rainier-Grand  Hotel  Building,  where  we  have  the  finest  and  best  appointed  offices  in  the  city.  We  employ 
only  the  most  experienced  real  estate  men,  and  have  the  strongest  corps  of  efficient  and  reliable  salesmen  in 
the  Northwest.  Our  specialty  is  the  handling  of  investments  and  taking  care  of  property  for  Alaskans  and  other 
non-residents. 

If  you  are  contemplating  making  any  investments  in  the  Northwest,  it  will  pay  you  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  our  office. 


W e  Invite 
Correspondence 
and 

Investigation 


IV e  Assure 
You  the 
Best  Possible 
Service 


H.  RYAN, ARCHITECT 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  new  Moore  Hotel,  erected  by  the  Washington-Alaska  Company.  There 
is  an  immense  demand  for  this  class  of  property,  the  buildings  can  be  rented  from  the  architect’s*  plans  as 
soon  as  ground  is  broken  for  the  construction,  and  will  bring  a  handsome  revenue. 

We  appeal  to  investors  who  have  been  satisfied  with  five  and  six  per  cent  on  their  money,  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  Seattle  investments. 
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Reichenbach -Von  Hobe  Co. 


XN  BUSINESS  as  well  as  in  professional  life  there  is  only- 
one  school  which  makes  a  man  thoroughly  competent  and 
educates  him  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
that  is  the  school  of  experience.  Taking  this  fact  for 
granted,  there  is  consequently  no  business  house  in  the  great 
Northwest  which  is  more  fortunate  than  the  firm  of  Rsichenbach-von 
Hobe  Co.,  located  in  suite  308-309  Collins  Building,  in  Seattle,  for 
Colonel  Charles  Reichenbach,  the  senior  member,  is  an  old-timer  in  the 
commercial  world  at  large,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  more 
particularly  still  in  the  great  Northwest.  More  than  twenty-five  years 
ago  Col.  Reichenbach,  who  is  a  German  by  nativity,  but  a  thorough 
American  by  adoption,  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  business  world 
in  various  branches.  During  these  many  years  he  has  acquired  an 
insight  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
methods  which  entitles  him  to  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  among  the  captains 
of  industry. 

Mr.  H.  von  Hobe,  the  junior  partner 
in  the  concern,  is  a  comparatively  new 
comer,  having  left  the  fatherland  only 
a  short  time  ago  to  engage  in  business 
in  that  great  section  of  America,  the 
Northwest,  whose  fame  had  attracted 
him  irresistibly.  He  is  a  nobleman 
by  birth,  but  when  he  decided  to  come 
to  Uncle  Sam’s  democratic  shores  he 
modestly  became  plain  Mr.  von  Hobe 
instead  of  Baron  von  Hobe,  a  title  of 
which  he  is  fairly  the  owner,  it  having 
been  handed  down  to  him  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  ancestors.  Mr.  von  Hobe  is 
a  young  man  who  has  seen  military 
service  in  Germany,  and  who  possesses 
all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary 
to  make  a  successful  business  man,  and  in  that  endeavor  he  is  starting 
most  auspiciously  by  having  a  partner  who  is  so  eminently  fitted  to 
assist  him  as  Mr.  Reichenbach  undoubtedly  is. 

Reichenbach-von  Hobe  Co.’s  business  is  Real  Estate,  Insurance  and 
Loans,  and  in  all  these  branches  they  offer  excellent  opportunities. 
Their  clientage  is  not  only  very  large  locally,  but  their  correspondence 
with  all  parts  of  this  and  other  countries  is  an  extensive  one.  They 
handle  city  properties  of  the  choicest  kind  and  in  all  locations.  In¬ 
tending  buyers  or  sellers  are  numerously  listed  cn  their  hooks  and 
not  a  day  passes  in  which  some  kind  of  a  deal  in  local  real  estate  is 
not  made  in  their  office. 

Timber  lands  and  mines  are  another  specialty  of  this  enterprising- 


firm,  and  here  it  is  especially  where  Colonel  Reichenbach’s  large 
knowledge  of  the  desirability  of  locations  and  claims  is  of  great  value. 
His  extensive  travels  and  investigations  have  resulted  in  his  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  fund  of  information  in  these  matters  which  is  always  at 
the  disposal  of  visitors.  A  considerable  period  of  later  years  has 
been  spent  by  the  Colonel  in  Alaska  and  he  is  largely  acquainted  with 
the  mining  conditions  of  that  great  country  and  among  the  people 
who  are  engaged  in  exploiting  the  various  localities  there. 

The  coal  mines  and  all  known  places  where  indications  point  to 
future  large  fields  in  that  line  are  well  known  in  this  office  and  in¬ 
formation  is  cheerfully  furnished  to  all  inquirers. 

Timber  lands  furnish  immense  opportunities  for  the  enterprising 
investors.  The  vast  forests  of  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Washington 

and  Oregon  offer  great  inducements 
to  the  man  of  energy  and  pluck. 
With  comparatively  small  capital  to 
start  with  many  people  have  grown 
rich  in  a  few  years  by  investing  in 
lands  of  this  kind.  Reichenbach- 
von  Hobe  have  some  of  the  very  best 
properties  in  timber  lands  on  their 
books  and  are  adding  to  them  con¬ 
stantly.  They  are  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  good  chances  so  that  they  can 
offer  them  to  their  customers. 

The  large  connections  of  this  firm 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  of 
great  assistance  in  the  negotiation  of 
loans,  the  execution  of  mortgages,  etc., 
and  their  service  in  this  line  is  the 
very  best.  Local  and  foreign  capital 
is  at  their  command  and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  carry  through  any  finan¬ 
cial  transaction,  no  matter  how  great 
it  may  be.  As  promoters  of  the  general  possibilities  of  the  Northwest 
Reichenbach-von  Hobe  are  indefatigable.  Their  motto  is  “Prosperity,” 
and  they  are  always  active  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  the  great 
desirability  of  the  acquisition  of  homes  for  settlers  in  this  favored 
section. 

The  advantages  offered  to  the  firmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  miner 
and  the  industrious  worker  in  any  line  are  constantly  spread  broad¬ 
cast  by  this  firm  and  they  do  more  than  their  share  in  the  upbuilding 
and  increasing  of  the  communities. 

Such  firms  as  Reichenbach-von  Hobe  Co.  are  a  great  assistance  to 
prospective  investors,  a  credit  to  the  community  and  great  factors  in 
the  making  of  a  great  country  greater. 


OFFICE  OF  REICHENBACH  &  VON  HOBE 


A.  L.  BLACK,  President  PROMOTERS  and  ORGANIZERS 


J.  FOKEY,  Secretary 


LOANS  NEGOTIATED 
COLLECTIONS 
FIRE  INSURANCE 


Realty  Company 


Established  Six  Pears 


710  Eitel  Building 

N.  W.  Corner  Second  Ave.  and  Pike  St. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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RAVENNA 


OREGON  GRAPE 


THE  PICNIC  GROUNDS. 


RAVENNA  PARK  SCENERY 


MINERAL  SPRING. 


EVERGREEN  SALAL 
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PARK 


w 


IGHT  within  the  city  limits  and  as  easily  accessible  as  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  Seattle,  lies  Ravenna  Park,  a  beautiful,  almost 
primeval  woodland  of  75  acres.  To  visit  this  favored  spot  is  to 
become  enchanted  by  its  great  beauty,  to  leave  it  one  finds  a  hard 
task  which  is  only  lightened  by  a  resolve  to  return  again  and  again. 

Wandering  around  this  fairy  land  over  well  kept  trails,  crossing  rustic 
bridges  leading  into  cool  canyons  or  mounting  the  fern-bordered  heights,  the 


lover  of  nature  at  her  best,  finds  the  utmost  gratification.  Giant  fir  and 
hemlock  liees,  moss  covered  by  age,  surround  one  at  every  step  and  some  of 
their  fallen  big  branches  lie  across  the  picturesque  landscape,  adding  to  the 
charm  of  the  scenery.  Shrubbery  is  abundant,  the  Oregon  grape,  honeysuckle, 
bearberry,  salal  and  many  other  shrubs  grow  luxuriantly  and  a  gurgling  little 
river  (Ravenna  Creek)  tumbles  through  the  whole  Park,  forming  foaming 
cascades  here  and  placid  lakes  there,  besides  containing  any  number  of  lively 
members  of  the  finny  tribe  to  delight  the  fisherman. 

Every  trail  leads  to  new  surprises  and  charming  vistas;  it  is  a  paradise 
for  the  artist,  the  tourist  and  the  seeker  of  health.  As  a  most  convenient 
breathing  place  for  the  dweller  of  a  crowded  city  Ravenna  Park  is  a  blessing 
to  the  Seattleite. 

The  Park  contains  many  springs,  among  them  overflowing  Mineral 
springs  with  acknowledged  medicinal  qualities.  The  foliage  of  the  many 
varieties  of  plants  and  ferns  is  of  variegated  hues.  Wild  flowers  are  blossom¬ 
ing  luxuriantly  and  especially  in  the  spring  and  summer  time  offer  a  favorite 
playground  for  a  multitude  of  butterflies.  Song  birds  furnish  delightful  music 
and  the  air  is  full  of  fragrance. 

Ravenna  Park  is  private  property,  well  kept  and  managed  and  while  it 
is  open  to  the  public  under  certain  conditions  and  is  very  largely  patronized, 
it  is  also  a  favored  place  for  clubs  and  societies  to  hold  occasional  outdoor 
picnics  and  every  facility  for  such  purposes  has  been  provided.  A  fine  large 
dancing  pavilion  has  recently  been  erected  and  on  the  heights  there  is  a  most 
charming  plateau  especially  fitted  up  with  benches  and  tables  for  the  use 
of  visitors,  where  also  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Rainier  can  be  had  on  a  clear  day. 

If  you  feel  tired  and  weary  of  the  city’s  turmoil  go  to  Ravenna  Park  and 
in  the  shade  of  “The  Big  Trees”  and  splendor  of  “Roosevelt,”  the  giant  fir, 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  word  as  “trouble”  in  the  dictionary. 


THE  CASCADES. 
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DON’T  hang  all  your  clothes  on  one  hook. 
DON’T  depend  on  one  Suspender  button. 
DON’T  put  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket. 

DON’T  put  all  your  money  into  one  investment. 


Something  Might  Happen .  See? 


Put  a  few  dollars  into  an  investment  that  has  a  chance  of 
earning  large  dividends. 

The  Seattle- Boston 
Copper  Company 

Is  a  mining  company  that  gives  you  more  than  one  chance 
for  your  profits.  It  owns  its  own  properties  and  operates 
others  on  a  basis  of  sharing  in  the  profits.  $75.00  will 
purchase  one  hundred  shares.  You  can  pay  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan. 

Write  for  prospectus,.,  mail  this  ad.  with  it  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  map  of  Seattle. 


Seattle-Boston  Copper  Company 

CHAS.  E.  CRANE,  President. 

419-421  Alaska  Building  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Irrigated  Land 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  THOSE 
IP  HO  HAVE  NOT  USED  THEIR 
DESERT  LAND  RIGHTS 


We  are  completing  arrangements  to  take  up  about  3,500 
acres  of  the  finest  government  land  ever  irrigated  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  It  is  the  finest  Fruit  Land  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  It  is  fourteen  miles  from  a  railroad.  Telephone, 
and  rural  free  delivery  are  now  established  through  the 
valley.  The  climate  is  delightful ;  over  three  hundred  days 
of  sunshine  every  year.  We  want  you  to  use  your  rights 
and  co-operate  with  us  to  put  water  on  this  land,  and  for 
every  $1,000  you  put  into  this  enterprise  you  will  take  out 
$20,000  and  get  a  nice  piece  of  land  beside.  We  want  about 
twenty  with  $500  each  and  about  ten  with  $1,000  each  to 
go  in  with  us  on  the  ground  floor. 

We  will  give  you  satisfactory  references  and  shall  re¬ 
quire  satisfactory  references  from  all  applicants,  for  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  neighbors  and  associates. 

Write  for  further  information, 

Sunland  Irrigation  &  Development  Co. 

Headquarters :  Room  336  Globe  Building, 

FIRST  AVENUE,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Phones:  Main  T457 

T.  T.  PIDDUCK  &  CO.,  Agents.  ind.  A2264 


Timber  Lands 


FOR  SALE 

WANTED 

Timber  lands  and  mill  prop- 

Timber  land  and  mills  from 

erties  in  Pacific  Coast  States 

owners  who  wish  to  sell.  Guar- 

and  British  Columbia. 

antee  submit  same  to  responsi- 

References  given. 

ble  investors  only. 

ROBERT  P.  MAYNARD 

472-473  Coleman  Building  ::  ::  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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Greatest  Asphalt  Beds  in  the  World 


In  the  heart  of  the  Athabaska  field  we  will  drill  for  oil  this  summer,  where  every  indication  writes  success  on  the  open  face  of  nature.  There  are  pools  of  oil  on  the 
suriace.  I  he  sott  sandstone  formation  is  literally  soaked  with  oil  for  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet. 

-Frv'moA113  Ca??e  VT  tr.01P  below.  There,  somewhere  within  a  limited  radius,  there  is  a  great  containing  basin  or  pool  of  oil,  perhaps  a  cluster  of  pools  or  basins 
wit  m  the  lile-givmg  Devonian  limestone.  It  will  be  our  task  to  tap  at  least  one  of  these  pools  of  oil.  The  Devonian  structure  outcrops  on  our  land.  We 
are  advantageously  close  to  the  oil. 


e  want  to  thoroughly  prospect  this  field  in  the  shortest  time  possible  and  at  the  lowest  expense.  We  do  not  deny  that  we  need  capital,  and  we  are  asking  for 
ear  ess  investors  to  aid  us  m  this  work.  Young  man,  consider  this  investment  from  many  sides.  You  are  placing  your  money  in  a  country  where  the  best  milling  wheat 
ea«  \  C«J.  be  jarsed;  where  great  commercial  centers  are  bound  to  upspring;  where  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  underlain  with  a  profit-making  bed  of  asphaltum ;  where 
t  e  01  dud  Dies  trom  the  earth;  where,  now,  the  wildings  swarm  in  the  highlands  and  lowlands;  where  nature  has  exerted  herself  to  create  for  man  a  garden-spot,  a 
game  preserve,  and,  lastly,  a  land  of  incomes.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  field  and  grasp  the  opportunity  held  out  before  you. 


THE  UNWRITTEN  VALUE  OF  ASPHALTUM 

Asphalt  has  a  value  yet  untold.  Today  you  hear,  occasionally,  about  the  use  of  asphalt  as  a  fuel,  but  tomorrow  you  may  use  it  for  fuel  yourself.  Asphalt  is  a  superior 
uei  when  it  is  m  as  pure  a  state  as  mined  from  the  great  beds  found  on  our  land.  Our  asphalt  runs  98.04  per  cent  pure  in  bituminous  matter,  that  is,  matter  that  can 
be  used  as  a  fuel  supply.  (THIS  IS  THE  PUREST  FIND  OF  ASPHALT  IN  THE  WIDE  WORLD.) 

What  does  this  prove  to  you,  then?  Does  it  not  prove  that  irrespective  of  the  real  value  of  asphalt  t'oday  that  the  gigantic  beds  of  asphalt  on  our  land  has  still 

another  value  .  Yes,  it  has  a  value  as  fuel  and,  if  necessary,  we  can  produce  it  as  a  fuel  for  the  market  in  competition  with  wood  or  coal,  but  we  do  not  have  to  do  this, 

tor  it  is  worth  more  to  the  world  than  as  a  fuel — at  least,  at  present. 

these  great  beds  of  asphalt  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  every  pound  contains  at  least  30  per  cent  crude  oil.  Then,  again,  the-  asphalt  can  be  treated  and  made 
to  produce  a  commercial  oil  profitably.  But  we  will  not  have  to  do  this,  for  we  will  reach  the  oil  pools  at  a  shallow  depth.  All  we  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  the 
nyara-headed,  unparalleled  investment  we  are  offering  you  today  for  the  infinitesimal  sum  of  50  cents  per  share  on  a  capitalization  of  $500,000.  Against  this  capitaliza¬ 
tion  we  have  pitted  assured  assets  in  asphaltum,  natural  gas,  land  value  and  oil.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  be  burning  your  money  to  help  place  this  company  in  a 

way  to  enrich  you  yourself?  If  you  do,  keep  your  money;  but  if  you  are  a  bold  spirit  and  your  blood  boils  with  the  spirit  of  the  West  you  will  look  us  up  and  come  with 

us  into  the  new  oil  and  asphalt  field. 


ASPHALT  BEDS  OF  BRITISH-AM  ERICAN  PETROLEUM  &  ASPHALT  CO. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  1906 


The  Dominion  of  Canada  produced  634,095  barrels  of  oil  in  1906,  and  im 
On  the  imported  oil  a  duty  of  5  cents  for  every  gallon  was  paid  One 
Government  each  year.  No  wonder  the  Canadian  Government  offers  a  bounty 
value  on  every  barrel  of  oil  produced  by  this  company.  The  Government  will 
price  than  the  market  value  of  oil  in  the  United  States  today.  . 

Canada  did  not  produce  a  pound  of  asphalt  in  1906.  There  is  millions  and 
on  asphalt,  and  we  will  be  able  to  meet  single-handed  every  c  ;mpetitor,  to  their 
thus  insuring  the  cheapest  handling  expense.  , 

The  use  of  asphalt  in  the  United  States  trebled  since  1900 
The  natural  gas  produced  was  valued  in  1906  at  $44  000,000. 

The  United  Slates  pr  duced  122,500  short  t  ns  nf  aspha  t  m  1906,  yet  a 
Co.  at  Bermudez  Lake,  District  of  C  dombia,  South  America,  found  its  way  into 
International  trouble  has  sprung  up  in  the  District  of  Colombia  over  the 
dollar  concession  demanded  by  the  South  American  Government  is  the  bone 
like  that,  and  we  will  not  look  for  it,  either.  All  that  we  are  anxious  to  do 
opulent,  and  we  believe  that  we  will  do  it. 


ported  from  the  United  States  something  like  35,000,000  gallons. 

million  and  a  half  dollars  paid  out  in  duty  money.  That  is  a  big  expenditure  for  any 
for  every  barrel  of  oil  produced  in  the  Dominion.  But  when  they  do  this  they  place  a 
pay  us  for  the  oil,  even  if  we  cannot  find  a  buyer  for  it,  and  the  price  they  pay  is  a  better 

billions  of  tons  of  asphalt  on  our  land.  Eventually  we  will  control  the  Northern  trade 
utter  discomfiture,  for  we  can  scoop  it  up  on  the  surface  and  load  it  onto  boats  or  into  cars, 


great  deal  of  the  25,000  tons  (metric)  produced  by  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt 
the  United  States. 

Bermudez  Asphalt  field.  The  gigantic  trust  is  shivering  with  apprehension.  The  four 
of  contention.  A  twenty-five-year  contract  is  the  tie  that  binds.  We  will  not  have  trouble 
is  to  ship  asphalt  and  oil,  enough,  at  least,  to  make  our  stockholders  rich  and  ourselves 


HERE’S  A  CHANCE  FOR  YOU 

Historv  repeats  itself  Pennsylvania  oil  discoveries  were  duplicated  at  Bakersfield,  California,  where  for  years  a  howling  wilderness  kept  the  public  at  bay.  Now 
ttairprQfipld  the  countrvside  blooms  and  the  fortunes  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  oil  in  that  section  has  made  thousands  of  investors  wealthier  and  happier. 
"he newly d^overed  field  of  Athabaska  will  make  other  thousands  happy  while  the  countryside  in  that  section  already  blooms. 

One  good  investment  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  labor.  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

How  true  that  is.  Do  you  want  to  labor  into  your  old  age  and  be  compelled  to  arise,  with  aching  limbs,  and  shoulder  your  daily  burden  of  cares  and  worries  because 

y0U  ThnUanT^o^oTavIUfre^i/eTare  doing  this  every  day  in  your  own  city.  Failure  stamped  on  their  worn  features.  Be  careful  or  you,  too,  will  do  likewise. 

Come  in  and  talk  it  oyer  with  us.  We  will  be  glad  to  show  you  maps,  government  reports,  etc. 

Our  Offices  are  at  437-438  Epler  Block,  and  we  keep  open  from  9  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m. 

British-American  Petroleum  &  Asphalt  Co. 
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REALTY  CSMPANY 


ASK  ME  ABOUT  SEATTLE  VALUES 


Main  2898  Ind.  343 

Notary  Public 

Jas.  N. 
Rosenbaum 

Senior  Member  of 
Rosenbaum  Bros. 

Real  Estate 
Brokers 

209  ORIENTAL  BLOCK 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Correspondence  Solicited 
Rents  Collected 
Property  Managed 


ASK  ME  ABOUT  SEATTLE  VALUES 


EDWARD  MORRIS 

-  - - -  •  =  and  - - 

OSCAR  P.  OLIVER 

■■■■  ■■■—  INCORPORATED  — 

Seattle 

Investments 

J2? 

are  our  specialty  and  we  will  endeavor  to  use  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  making  them  for  you. 

Our  commissions  are  reasonable  and  your  profits  will 
be  large. 

We  will  make  a  friend  of  you  in  a  business  way  if  you 
will  permit  us  to  negotiate  an  investment  for  you/ 

In  other  words,  YOUR  SUCCESS  IS  OURS.  Invest¬ 
ments  by  correspondence  are  solicited. 

EDWARD  MORRIS — and — OSCAR  P.  OLIVER 
President  Manager 

611-12  Marion  Block 

Main  5061  Ind.  3546 
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WILLIS  &  CARKEEK 


W.  H.  Willis 


C.  W.  Carkeek 


An  ancient  sage  has  wisely  said,  “There  is  nothing  so  successful  as 
I  Success.’’  Seattle  has  a  goodly  number  of  Real  Estate  Operators  who 
have  amassed  fortunes  by  their  good  judgment  and  shrewd  business 
sagacity  in  exercising  their  faith  in  Seattle  Real  Estate  Investments, 
which  have,  without  exception,  been  crowned  with  success.  Prominently  among 
these  is  the  firm  of  WILLIS  &  CARKEEK.  Both  members  of  this  firm  are 
old-timers  in  this  city  and  know  Seattle  well.  They  are  Alaskans,  each  having 
mushed  over  the  trails  of  the  frozen  north  for  four  years  in  the  pioneer  days. 
Their  chief  success  has  been  made  in  their  present  occupation.  The  wide  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  of  Messrs.  Willis  &  Carkeek  and  their  thorough  knowledge 
of  values  in  various  sections  make  them  especially  fitted  for  the  Real  Estate 
Business,  and  while  the  firm  is  chiefly  occupied  in  its  own  investments,  their 
offices  are  much  frequented  by  investors  seeking  advice  which  is  reliably  based 
and  cheerfully  given. 

They  are  Courteous,  Energetic  and  Thoroughly  Reliable.  Ask  any  bank 
in  Seattle. 


OFFICES  429-430  NEW  YORK  BLOCK 


J.  H.  ARDERN  H.  A.  WELD  E.  R.  MURRAY 

H.  A.  WELD  CO. 


General  Agents 


Purchasing  and  Forwarding  Department 
Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Department 
Real  Estate  and  Building  Department 

Each  department  under  separate  management. 

Personal  attention  of  the  firm  to  all  business. 

Purchasing  and  Forwarding  Department — We  attend  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  shipping  of  goods  to  all  points  in  the  world.  We  guarantee 
the  best  in  the  market  at  the  lowest  prices  and  prompt  shipment. 
Alaskan  trade  a  specialty. 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Department — We  have  the  strongest 
companies  and  lowest  rates.  Quick  settlement  of  losses  is  our 
strong  feature. 

Real  Estate  and  Building  Department — This  department  is  care¬ 
fully  handled  and  we  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties 
concerned.  In  investments  we  aim  to  be  safe  and  conservative. 

We  are  prepared  to  advance  the  money  to  improve  good  property 
with  buildings  which  will  be  good  income  producers. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  managing  and  handling  properties  for 
non-resident  owners. 

We  have  the  finest  list  of  property  in  the  city  to  select  from. 


H.  A.  WELD  CO. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A. 


l  Hunter’s  <  . -J 

Lake  Union  Addition 

is  the  finest  residence  property  in  the  city. 


Frank  T.  Hunter 


REAL  ESTATE 
LOANS  AND 
INSURANCE 


Established  1890. 


REFERENCES: 

Seattle  National  Bank 
Washington  Trust  Company 
Northern  Securities  and  Banking  Co. 


202-207  Globe  Block  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


REAL  ESTATE  LOANS  RENTALS 

> 

The  Iowa  Real  Estate 
Company 

F.  R  VAN  DEVER 

6  and  7  Haller  Block 


Headquarters  for  All  Kinds  of 
Real  Estate 

HOMES  VACANT  LOTS  ACREAGE 

rjb 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  any  Iowans  who  will  call — others 
as  well — all  are  welcome. 

We  are  from  Iowa  and  we  are  here  to  stay. 
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L.  MISSIGMAN 


Seattle,  “The  City  Beautiful”  and  “Greater  Northwest,”  are  the  ambitions  of  Missigman,  Landscape  Architect  and  Civil 
Engineer,  who  occupies  suite  722-23  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Eminently  fitted  by  technical  training  and  experience  for  an  active  part  in  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  communi¬ 
ties,  this  engineer  has  taken  the  lead  in  Landscape  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering  of  the  Northwest. 


PUG  tit  SOUND 


SEATTLE  HAR&OH 
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MAGNOLIA  HEIGHTS,  PLATTED  BY  L.  MISSIGMAN. 


rf? 

L.  Missigman  was  born  in  Ohio,  re¬ 
ceiving  his  education  in  the  Buckeye 
state  schools  and  his  engineering  train¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  his  native  state  and  in  cities  adja¬ 
cent  he  has  had  varied  experience  in 
Civil,  Electrical  and  Landscape  Engi¬ 
neering,  coming  to  Seattle  some  years 
ago  and  taking  up  his  chosen  profession 
in  that  city. 

Mr.  Missigman  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Commercial  Club  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Logging  Road  Company,  and  proprietor 
of  the  “Hurry  Up  Blue-Print  Company,” 
305  Pacific  Block. 

As  a  decorative  Landscape  Artist  and 
Civil  Engineer  Mr.  Missigman  is  of  the 


L.  MISSIGMAN. 
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modern  school.  He  is  a  young  man  who 
has  enjoyed  every  possible  advantage  in 
perfecting  himself  in  his  art  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  practical  work 
in  his  profession.  The  platting  of  new 
residence  districts  and  the  laying  out  of 
parks,  driveways  and  gardens  are  the 
young  engineer’s  favorite  specialties  and 
in  that  kind  if  work  he  excels  more  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Missigman  has  been  the  leader  in 
the  platting  and  development  of  the 
prominent  parks,  driveways  and  residence 
tracts  of  Seattle,  Victoria,  Portland  and 
Spokane. 

Among  his  local  engineering  achieve¬ 
ments  are  the  development  of  Delmar 
Park  Addition,  San  Souci  Park  at  South 
Alki,  Magnolia  Heights  Addition,  the 
1  alisades  and  numerous  others,  which 
are  yet  in  progress. 


He  is  also  consulting  engineer  for  the  Parry  Investment  Company,  McLaughlin  Real  Estate  Co.,  Stacy  Real  Estate 
Co.,  and  other  leading  real  estate  and  investment  companies. 

This  engineer  is  not  only  progressive  along  the  lines  of  his  profession  but  is  connected  with  several  of  the  leading-  enter¬ 
prises  of  Seattle— which  city  is  fortunate  in  having  been  chosen  by  such  a  man  as  the  headquarters  for  his  field  of  operations 
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EATTLE  IS  A  GREAT  CITY.  It  is 
vast  in  extent,  rich  in  resource  and 
full  of  promise.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  wonderfully  fertile 
and  productive  contributary  coun¬ 
try,  splendid  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  extensive  deposits  of  useful  minerals,  the 
greatest  fisheries  in  the  world,  splendid  rivers, 
lakes  and  inland  seas  and  the  greatest  mountains 
upon  the  American  continent. 

It  is  only  within  a  short  span  of  years  that  the 
real  development  of  its  resources  has  been  be¬ 
gun  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been 
opened  to  the  grand  possibilities  of  its  future 
growth. 

Being  geographically  so  fortunately  situated  as 
to  form  a  point  of  entry  and  departure  for  all  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  the  Orient  and  being  the  port  where 
the  ships  of  the  world  meet  the  transcontinental 
railways  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  natural  advantages  which  no  other  city 
in  the  world  enjoys. 

An  extensive  deep  water  harbor,  fully  protected 
from  storms  and  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels 
afloat  at  all  times,  Seattle  has  become  the  favorite 
home  port  of  a  number  of  the  principal  steamship 
lines  operating  on  the  Pacific  ocean  and  of  coast¬ 
wise  steamers. 

That  Seattle  is  an  ideal  location  for  the  plants 
of  all  kinds  of  man  ifacturing  industries  is  for 
many  reasons  undisputable. 

According  to  figures  recently  gathered  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle  has,  daring  the 
last  seven  years  increased  its  manufactories  to 
five  times  their  former  size.  In  1890  there  were 
only  331  such  establishments  here  while  in  1907 
we  have  over  1,500.  Capital  invested,  value  of 
products,  wages  earned  and  people  employed, 
have,  of  course,  increased  in  proportion.  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  entire 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  for  all  the 
older  establishments  have  expanded  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  former  small  concerns  are  now 
of  considerable  importance. 

The  various  industries  represented  here  in¬ 
clude:  Ship  yards,  saw  mills,  flour,  feed  and 

cereal  mills,  brick  yards,  terra  cotta  works,  found¬ 
ries,  machine  shops,  breweries,  factories  of  sash, 
doors,  blinds,  wooden  ware,  excelsior,  barrels, 
boots,  shoes,  clothing,  cars,  wagons,  carriages, 
tinware,  furniture,  soap,  crackers,  candy,  pickles, 
brooms,  baking  powder,  drugs,  jewelry,  saws,  fish 
nets,  woolen  goods,  trunks,  stoves,  cigars,  rubber 
stamps,  tents  and  awnings,  steel  metal  works, 
pickles  and  preserves,  label  and  lithographing, 
barrels  and  kegs,  paints,  chewing  gum,  sewer  pipe, 
macaroni  and  Italian  paste,  condensed  milk  and 
wire  rope. 

All  of  these  industries  are  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition  and  they  are  not  at  all  overcrowded. 
There  is  room  for  additional  establishments  in  the 
same  lines  in  almost  every  instance. 

The  combined  pay  rolls  of  all  of  Seattle’s  fac¬ 
tories  in  1906  were  estimated  to  have  figured  up 
about  $15,000,000.  The  value  of  their  products 
was  $60,000,000  and  the  capital  invested  by  them 
$28,000,000.  From  these  facts  and  figures  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  as  a  manufacturing  city  Se¬ 
attle  is  by  no  means  behind  other  commercial 
centers  and  that  the  industrial  world  has  long 
since  recognized  that  this  is  an  important  field 
for  exploitation. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  point  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  that  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  question 
of  what  is  most  desirable  and  most  needed  here 


in  the  way  of  manufacturing,  there  is  an  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  among  all  the  people  in  any  way  in¬ 
terested  in  Seattle  business  affairs  that  a  large 
iron  smelting  plant  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
offered  just  now  in  this  section. 

The  vast  consumption  of  machinery  of  every 
description,  in  the  lumber  mills  and  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  who  rely  upon  Seattle  for  their  supplies 
would  alone  make  a  demand  for  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  imperative,  but  outside  of  purely  local 
conditions  Seattle  practically  controls  an  immense 
territory,  partly  domestic  and  partly  foreign,  which 
can  be  supplied  from  here  to  a  far  greater  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  manufacturer  of  machinery  or  any 
other  articles  in  the  Iron  Industries  than  it  is 
possible  to  supply  it  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

All  the  raw  material  is  close  at  hand.  Practi¬ 
cally  inexhaustible  coal  mines  are  in  operation 
within  less  than  100  miles  from  the  city.  Coke  in 
large  quantities  can,  and  is,  produced  cheaply, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  that  kind  of 
fuel.  Wood  and  charcoal  cost  only  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  them  for  the  market  and  the 
price  of  transportation.  Thousands  of  cords  are 
burned  every  year  to  clear  land  and  are  wasted 
material,  which  easily  could  be  utilized  for  prac¬ 
ticable  purposes. 

Another  industry  which  offers  a  most  promising 
field  here  is  the  manufacture  of  furniture  on  a 
large  scale.  The  home  consumption  of  house  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  city  of  Seattle  alone  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  sufficient  to  make  such  an  enterprise  suc¬ 
cessful  from  the  start.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  shrewdest  business  men  that  a  Furniture 
Factory  would  do  a  large  business  and  be  a  profit¬ 
able  undertaking.  The  rapid,  almost  unprecedent¬ 
ed  growth  of  the  city  and  its  near-by  towns,  with 
their  consequent  increase  of  buildings  for  business 
and  home  purposes  creates  an  everlasting  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  furniture,  which  at  the  present 
time  has  to  be  imported  from  other  cities,  while 
it  could  easily  be  manufactured  here  at  less  cost 
because  the  material  needed,  mostly,  which  is 
lumber,  is  in  abundance  on  the  spot.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  much  of  the  furniture  shipped  here  from 
the  eastern  factories  is  made  of  Washington  lum¬ 
ber  on  whiph  freight  rates  have  to  be  paid  as 
raw  material  one  way  and  as  the  finished  product 
returning. 

Coming  to  the  last  and  most  important  question, 
which  is  that  of  the  desirability  of  Seattle  for  the 
location  of  new  industries,  much  more  can  be  said 
than  it  is  possible  to  reiterate  here.  The  best 
advice  to  be  given  to  manufacturers  in  all  lines 
is  to  tell  them  to  come  here,  look  over  the  field 
and  be  convinced.  Of  course,  the  principal  reasons 
that  prevail  are  the  great  and  ever  increasing 
demand,  the  cheapness  of  raw  materials,  the  great 
convenience  for  distribution  and  the  existence  of 
easy  accessible  land  for  locations. 

The  transcontinental  freight  rates  are  so  high 
as  to  make  a  profitable  business  for  manufacturers 
in  this  section  and  the  territories  supplied  from 
here,  almost  prohibitive,  whereas  if  the  markets 
could  be  supplied  with  home  products  a  great 
increase  of  trade  would  be  the  natural  result. 

Seattle’s  market  extends  far  and  wide.  It  com¬ 
prises  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially 
the  Pacific  slope,  Alaska  with  its  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  growing  demand,  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  the  Orient.  In  the  Far  East  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines  and  the  Indies  are  much  nearer  to 
Seattle  than  to  any  other  American  port.  Great 
ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world  carry  cargoes  of 
all  kinds  to  and  from  the  harbor  of  Seattle.  It  is 


the  nearest  and  best  point  for  them  to  unload 
their  freights  from  many  countries  and  it  is  also 
the  most  desirable  port  from  which  to  take  mer¬ 
chandise  into  foreign  lands.  Transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads  meet  these  ships  of  the  world  here  and 
handle  the  commerce  of  the  vast  Pacific  more 
conveniently  than  from  anywhere  else.  Four  of 
these  great  iron  highways  of  traffic  connect  the 
east  with  the  west  by  the  way  of  Seattle  and 
more  will  soon  have  terminals  here,  for  every 
great  trunk  line  is  eager  to  have  an  out¬ 
let  or  terminal  in  Seattle.  Another  fact  in 
this  connection  is  that  there  is  a  public 
ownership  of  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply 
of  cheap  water  and  electrical  power  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  and  that  this  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  high  value  needs  no  explanation,  because 
the  mere  statement  of  it  is  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Seattle  com¬ 
prising,  as  it  does,  nearly  every  firm  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  that  is  within  its  scope,  is  an  organization 
which  does  much  good  for  the  commonwealth.  It 
develops  the  resources  of  the  city  and  of  the  state 
and  steadily  increases  the  pay  rolls. 

Everything  possible  is  done  by  this  Association 
to  promote  the  Manufacturing  interests  by  adver¬ 
tising  goods  made  in  this  city  and  to  impress  upon 
buyers  the  advisability  of  giving  home  products 
a  trial.  They  also  are  ever  active  in  securing 
reasonable  freight  rates,  insurance  rates  and  other 
concessions  for  the  members. 

One  feature  of  the  enterprising  spirit  prevailing 
among  the  local  Manufacturers  is  the  inauguration 
of  a  “Made  in  Seattle”  day.  On  a  specified  date 
every  leading  merchant  in  the  city  displays  in  his 
show  windows  only  such  goods  as  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Seattle,  and  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  these  goods  displayed 
a  few  months  ago  on  the  day  named  for' the  pur¬ 
pose  surprised  not  only  the  strangers  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  here  at  the  time  but  proved  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  citizens  as  well,  for  few  people  who 
have  lived  here  nearly  all  their  lives  know  how 
much  and  how  well  their  home  city  can  produce 
things  they  are  in  daily  need  of. 

In  conclusion  there  is  only  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said  that  the  climate  of  Seattle  is  such  as  to 
enable  all  classes  of  industries  to  operate  every 
day  of  the  year  without  hindrance,  and  that,  while 
many  of  the  leading  Manufacturers  of  the  country 
who  heretofore  have  been  contented  with  main¬ 
taining  only  agencies  here  are  now  contemplating 
to  establish  branch  factories,  there  is  still  room 
for  many  more  and  that  Seattle  will  welcome  any 
kind  of  industry  joyfully  and  give  it  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  support. 

SCIENTISTS  DISCOVER  HIDDEN  WEALTH. 

Nature’s  storehouse  of  treasure  is  unlimited  and 
almost  every  day  scientists  who  delve  deep  into 
the  mysteries  of  hidden  possibilities  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  what  heretofore  has  been  considered 
as  useless,  find  means  of  extracting  wealth  there¬ 
from.  The  soil  upon  which  we  walk,  the  oceans 
which  our  ships  traverse  and  the  very  air  which 
we  breathe  have  by  men’s  research  become  men’s 
sources  of  material  profit.  There  are  in  these 
progressive  days,  thousands  of  materials  in  com¬ 
mon  use  whose  utilization  brings  vast  wealth  to 
the  people  who  supply  them  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  for  centuries  their  very  existence  had 
never  even  been  dreamed  of.  And  we  find  a  large 
number  of  necessaries  the  supply  of  which  is 
limited  so  that  their  cost  is  so  great  as  to  make 
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their  purchase  almost  prohibitive  to  the  people 
who  neejl  them. 

To  increase  the  supply  to  meet  the  ever  growing 
demand  for  these  staples  is  what  our  laboratories 
and  scholars  who  experiment  in  them  are  con¬ 
stantly  endeavoring,  with  results  which  are  in 
many  instances  so  startling  that  they  would  be  a 
source  of  never  ending  wonder  to  our  forefathers 
could  they  behold  them.  For  instance,  while  even 
in  the  most  distant  ages  the  trees  of  the  forest 
have  been  utilized  for  firewood  and  building  ma¬ 
terial,  it  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  years  that 
we  have  learned  to  extract  from  them  materials 
to  be  used  in  other  ways  and  even  when  it  was  at 
last  discovered  that  valuable  substances  were  con¬ 
tained  within  the  fibers  of  wood,  the  methods  to 
extract  them  were  of  a  primitive  sort  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  but  little  practical  use.  But  once  these 
discoveries  were  made,  science  came  to  the  aid 
of  mankind  and  now  we  are  able  to  utilize  to  great 
advantage  every  particle  of  material  contained  in 
the  tall  timbers  of  our  land. 

Experiments  in  that  line  have  been  carried  on 
for  several  years,  both  by  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  private  parties,  and  they  have 
resulted  so  well  that  plants  for  the  distillation  of 
pine  and  fir  wood  were  established  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  lower  Florida  and  Mississippi,  which  for  some 
time  past  have  yielded  great  profits  to  their 
owners. 

The  large  forests  of  the  Northwest  with  their 
large  lumber  producing  mills  have  of  late  attracted 
the  enterprising  minds  of  the  men  who,  by  their 
experience  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  know 
the  value  of  their  process  of  “destructive  distilla¬ 
tion,”  as  it  is  called,  and  they  decided  to  extend 
their  operation  to  this  part  of  the  domain. 

“Destructive  distillation,”  however,  is  a  some¬ 
what  misleading  name,  for  in  the  process,  as  these 
people  apply  it,  there  is  nothing  destroyed  that 
has  the  slightest  value  and  “creative  distillation” 
would  really  be  a  more  fitting  appellation. 

The  Puget  Sound  Wood  Products  Company,  re¬ 
cently  organized  in  Seattle  with  Captain  B.  W. 
Bell  of  U.  S.  Secret  Service  as  president  and  R.  S. 
Green  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Peoples  Savings  Bank  building  and 


is  now  negotiating  for  a  site  to  establish  a  large 
plant  here  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  wastage 
of  the  lumber  mills  and  the  stumps  of  the  trees, 
heretofore  considered  of  little  value,  into  turpen¬ 
tine,  wood  oil,  tar,  pitch,  pyroligneus  acid,  char¬ 
coal,  etc.  All  of  these  products  are  in  big  demand 
and  bring  great  profit  to  the  producers,  and  pre¬ 
vious  experience  has  demonstrated  that  every  cord 
of  sawmill  slabs  yields  a  net  profit  of  about  $37. 
The  plant  about  to  be  erected  by  this  company 
will  have  at  the  start  a  capacity  of  fifty  cords  of 
wood  per  day,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  are  the  officers  of 
the  new  industry  will  be  able  to  derive  big  divi¬ 
dends  from  the  start.  The  process  used  by  the 
Puget  Sound  Wood  Products  Company  is  a  secret 
one,  but  it  is  generally  known  that  intense  heat  is 
employed  to  drive  out  all  the  liquid  matter  in  the 
wood  which  is  then  collected  and  condensed.  Huge 
steel  retorts  are  used  into  which  the  wood  is 
tightly  packed  and  fires  are  started  beneath,  the 
liquids  driven  by  the  heat  from  the  wood  rise  in 
vapors  and  pass  off  through  a  condenser  into  col¬ 
lecting  tanks.  The  turpentine,  tar,  oil,  or  charcoal 
produced  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  is  highly 
prized  in  the  market.  The  majority  of  lumber 
manufacturers  in  the  Northwest  have  for  some 
time  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  a  practical 
method  could  be  found  to  extract  pitch,  etc.,  from 
their  mill  refuse  a  fortune  awaits  the  man  who 
would  solve  the  problem  and  they  hail  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  founders  of  the  company  which  will 
fill  this  want. 

The  fir,  so  plentiful  in  this  section,  is  especially 
rich  in  the  materials  which  are  most  desirable, 
especially  in  turpentine  and  creosote.  These  two 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  wharf  and  shipbuild¬ 
ers.  For  piling  they  are  indispensible,  for  they  are 
the  only  protection  that  can  be  applied  against 
the  ravages  of  the  teredo.  The  market  for  all 
the  other  products  is  equally  large  for,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  demand  is  by  far  greater  than 
the  present  supply.  The  new  company  has  already 
offers  from  leading  firms  to  contract  with  them 
for  their  full  output  no  matter  how  large  it  may 
be  and  a  small  plant  they  are  now  operating  in 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  in  an  experimental  way  guarantees 


to  them  that  they  are  not  overestimating  the 
capacity  of  their  proposed  Seattle  factory. 

R.  N.  Calkins,  a  mechanical  engineer  of  large 
experience  in  this  particular  line,  is  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  superintendent  of  the  company’s 
works,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  large  corps  of 
chemists  and  engineers  in  perfecting  the  plans  for 
the  new  plant  and  in  improving  the  process  to  be 
applied.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Seattle  is 
taking  great  interest  in  the  coming  of  this  new 
industry  and  is  giving  the  officers  of  the  company 
every  possible  assistance,  especially  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  site,  several  of  which  are  now  under 
consideration.  A  choice  will  be  made  very  shortly 
and  then  the  work  of  construction  will  be  com¬ 
menced  immediately.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
plant  will  cost  about  $100,000,  including  buildings, 
machinery  and  storage  sheds.  The  machinery 
used  will  be  practically  indestructible  and  the  cost 
of  operation  will  be  low.  The  retort  capacity  of 
the  plant  as  planned  will  be  50  cords  of  fir  wood 
per  day  with  a  refining  capacity  of  10,000  gallons 
per  day,  of  which  500  gallons  are  the  daily 
capacity  of  refined  turpentine  alone.  Turpentine 
is  an  article  which  commands,  today,  a  much 
higher  price  than  formerly  on  account  of  its  ever 
increasing  scarcity,  for  which  the  rapid  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  pine  forests  in  the  South  is  largely 
responsible.  The  discovery  that  the  fir  of  the 
Northwest  contains  much  resinous  substance  is 
a  camparatively  recent  one  and  the  founders  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Wood  Products  Company  are  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  it.  When  it  is  stated 
that  one  large  lumber  mill  in  this  vicinity  alone 
burns  up  300  tons  of  waste  wood  and  saw  dust 
every  day,  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  much  wealth 
has  for  years  been  permitted  to  go  to  waste,  which 
from  now  on  will  be  utilized. 

The  company  has  offices,  226  and  227  Peoples 
Bank  building,  where  subscription  lists  for  stock 
are  open  on  three  different  plans  of  payment,  but 
no  subscriptions  for  less  than  100  or  more  than 
10,000  shares  will  be  taken.  Among  the  business 
men  of  Seattle  this  new  enterprise  is  received 
with  joy,  as  a  welcome  addition  to  our  manufac¬ 
turing  interests. 


S*  Manufacturers  Hseociation  of  Seattle 
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'HE  PEOPLE  of  Washington 
are  blazing  the  way  for  a 
new  empire.  Within  their 
domain  are  vast  resources 
that  need  but  the  touch  of 
industry  to  provide  comforts  and  lux¬ 
uries  for  a  great  commonwealth. 

To  help  develop  these  resources  and 
increase  the  pay  rolls  of  our  city  and 
state  is  the  ambition  of  the  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  pledged: 

To  advertise  goods  made  in  this  city  and  state, 
and  have  its  members  practise  what  they  preach 
when  buying  for  themselves; 

To  impress  on  buyers  the  advisability  of  giving 
home  products  a  trial; 

To  secure  equitable  freight  rates  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  those  who  deal  with  them; 

To  secure  fire  insurance  at  reasonable  cost  and 
co-operate  with  insurance  companies  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  risks; 

To  conserve  the  business  interests  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  all  manufacturers  of  the  state. 

Three  great  factors  of  the  industrial  world  are 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commerce.  They 
are  respectively  the  roots,  trunk,  and  branches  in 
the  tree  of  civilization.  Without  them  the  leaves 
of  science,  the  flowers  of  music  and  art,  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  its  richest  fruit,  could  not  flourish. 


By  OLIVER  T.  ERICKSON 

Secretary  The  Manufacturers ’  Association  of  Seattle 


Commerce  can  grow  only  as  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  make  food  for  it.  Therefore,  every¬ 
one  who  lives  in  a  city  and  desires  to  have  it 
grow  to  a  commercial  center  should  be  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  its  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments.  As  set  forth  in  the  above  declarations  the 
primary  object  of  our  association  is  to  cultivate 
this  feeling  among  manufacturers  and  the  public 
in  general  and  carry  it  beyond  the  realm  of  senti¬ 
ment  into  practical  effect. 

A  manufacturer  in  Seattle  once  said,  “The  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  in  favor  of  home  manufacturers 
would  capitalize  at  big  figures,  but  the  dividends 
won’t  pay  for  printing  the  stock.”  While  there  is, 
perhaps,  both  truth  and  poetry  in  this  statement 
the  manufacturers  themselves  are  largely  to  blame 
because  more  is  not  realized  from  this  public  senti¬ 
ment. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  buying  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  goods  is  all  that  can  be  done  for  him. 
And  only  a  few  manufacturers  realize  fully  how 
many  things  can  be  done  to  promote  the  growth 
of  their  institutions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  and  most  important  problem  is  not  the  sale 
of  goods,  but  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  problem  that  a 
manufacturers’  association  and'  friendly  public 
sentiment  can  be  of  great  service.  When  discus¬ 
sing  the  cost  of  production,  many  think  only  of 
the  raw  material  and  labor  that  enter  into  the 
product.  When  analyzed,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  every  dollar  and  every  cent  expended 
enters  into  the  cost  of  production. 

Now,  every  manufacturer  starting  a  factory  will 
find  that  friendship  is  essential,  but  business  is 


business  and  unless  he  can  meet  the  competition 
of  industries  in  other  states  he  is  doomed  to  de¬ 
feat.  To  illustrate  how  small  things  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  success:  Take,  for  example,  a  man 
with  $10,000  invested  in  stock  and  machinery  and 
just  able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  is  carry¬ 
ing  $6,000  insurance  and  his  premium  eight  per 
cent  while  his  competitor  in  another  state  is  pay¬ 
ing  four  per  cent.  Bring  his  insurance  down  to 
the  same  basis  and  his  profits  increase  $240  a 
year.  He  is  paying  five  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  for 
power,  amounting  to  two  dollars  per  day.  Cut  it 
down  to  2%  cents  and  you  add  $300  to  his  year’s 
profit.  He  is  paying  50  cents  a  day  for  light.  Re¬ 
duce  it  to  25  cents  and  he  has  $75  more  to  the 
good.  Relieve  him  from  factory  inspection  fees, 
corporation  taxes,  and  other  exactions  that  should 
properly  be  raised  by  general  taxation  and  at  least 
$25  more  would  be  added  to  his  yearly  profits. 
Summing  up  all  these  little  items,  we  find  they 
aggregate  $700.  Or,  where  he  was  breaking  even, 
he  could  pay  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent  or 
increase  his  business. 

It  is  along  this  line  that  much  can  be  done  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  our 
state.  The  winds  blow  constantly  over  the  sea 
but  the  sailor  who  would  have  them  propel  his 
ship  must  raise  his  sails  and  trim  them  to  catch 
the  roving  breeze.  If  the  manufacturers  of  our 
state  would  coin  public  sentiment  in  their  favor 
into  profits,  they  must  remember  that  this  is  a 
busy  world  and  unless  they  come  together  and 
formulate  plans  to  plead  theii'  case  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  proper  place  no  one  else  will  do 
it  for  them.  The  lumber  and  shingle  manufac¬ 
turers  have  learned  that  lesson;  will  the  others? 
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Machine  Shop. 
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ESTIMATES 

FURNISHED 


Dry  Docks  Saw  Mills 
Power  Plants 


Mining  Machinery  and 
Hoisting  Engines 
Built  and  Installed 


Seattle,  Washington 


Hoisting  Engine  Built  for  Northwestern  Improvement  Co.,  Tacoma. 
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BRODERICK  &  BASCOM 


ONE  of  the  prominent  features  showing  the  rapid 
advance  of  Seattle  as  a  leading  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  new  large  and  com¬ 
modious  wire  rope  factory  of  the  Broderick  & 
Bascom  Rope  Co.,  equipped  with  every  modern  facilities 
known  in  the  art  of  wire  rope  making.  No  expense  being 
spared  to  make  this  plant  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  the  buildings  were  designed  and  construction 
supervised  by  Architect  Max  Umbrecht  of  Seattle.  All  the 
machinery  used  for  rope  making  is  of  the  latest  design  and 
patented  by  General  Superintendent  E.  P.  Frederick,  and  are 
built  by  the  company  at  their  works  in  St.  Louis  under  their 
own  personal  supervision,  and  contains  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  mechanically  perfect  rope,  as  well  as  rapidly, 
thereby  especially  meeting  the  severe  requirements  of  logging 
ropes  in  the  Northwestern  timber  country.  This  statement 
is  verified  by  the  fact  that  “Powersteel”  ropes  made  by  the 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.  have  met  with  phenomenal 
success  in  the  logging  camps  of  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California.  Owing  to  the  success  of  “Powersteel”  ropes  in 
the  Northwest,  as  in  all  other  sections  of  the  country,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  build  at  Seattle,  as  the  St.  Louis 
works,  though  covering  over  four  acres  of  ground,  has  become 
too  small  to  meet  the  demands  for  “Powersteel”  rope  and 
other  wire  ropes.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  Seattle  fac¬ 
tory  a  conspicuous  manufacturing  feature  of  the  Queen  City 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  every  respect. 

In  addition  to  “Powersteel”  ropes  for  logging  Broderick  & 
Bascom  make  all  kinds  of  wire  rope  used  for  all  purposes, 
giving  to  their  manufacture  the  skill  due  to  many  years  of 
experience  and  study  in  the  wire  rope  business. 

The  wire  rope  building  in  which  the  rope  is  manufactured 
is  of  brick,  concrete  and  steel,  equipped,  as  previously  stated, 
with  the  most  complete  and  up  to  date  machinery.  1  he  build¬ 
ing  is  200  feet  long  by  TO  feet  wide  with  steel  trusses,  leaving 
a  clear  space  throughout  its  length.  The  building  will,  in  the 
near  future  be  extended  to  more  than  double  its  present  size. 
In  this  building  the  strands  for  the  ropes  are  made  and  the 
ropes  finished.  Each  machine  will  be  motor  driven  with  varia¬ 
ble  speed  motors,  and  those  driven  by  a  motor-generator  set 
of  400  horse  power  doing  away  altogether  with  belts,  shafting, 
pullies,  etc.  The  electrical  equipment  was  furnished  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  is  of  the 
very  latest  make  and  especially  designed  for  the  factory  at 
great  cost. 

The  warehouse  is  200  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide  and  con¬ 
tains  the  raw  materials  and  also  the  spooling,  welding  and 


testing  machinery.  The  wire  is  first  tested  for  tensile-bend¬ 
ing-torsion  and  elongation  values,  as  regards  strength,  etc., 
and  is  then  wound  on  spools  preparatory  to  being  sent  to  the 
manufacturing  department,  where  it  is  made  into  a  complete 
rope.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  that  every  wire  in  each  rope 
is  tested  before  it  is  accepted.  The  wires  used  in  the  high 
grade  ropes  are  imported  from  abroad  and  made  according 
to  specifications  of  the  rope  company  and  put  to  the  most 
severe  tests  before  accepting  and  made  into  cable. 

The  testing  department  is  complete  in  every  respect,  the 
tests  for  wire  being  made  on  a  10,000-ib.  automatic  machine 
built  especially  for  the  purpose.  There  is  also  under  con¬ 
struction  a  testing  machine  to  test  a  complete  wire  rope  up  to 
a  strain  of  200,000  lbs. 

All  wires  in  ropes  made  by  Broderick  &  Bascom  are  elec¬ 
trically  welded — the  strongest  and  most  reliable  of  any  other 
form  of  weld  for  rope  wire.  Every  facility  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  for  convenience  and  economy  in  handling,  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  shipment  of  goods.  A  railroad  switch 
connecting  with  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  running  between  the  two 
buildings,  and  covered  platforms  extending  from  each  side  of 
the  buildings  permits  the  handling  of  raw  material  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  with  the  highest  degree  of  economy  and 
convenience. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
to  spare  no  expense  and  skill  to  make  this  factory  the  largest 
of  its  kind  and  a  permanent  credit  to  Seattle.  The  factory 
will  be  in  full  operation  by  the  first  of  April,  1907,  when  the 
company  will  be  in  position  to  better  take  care  of  its  con¬ 
stantly  growing  business  in  the  great  Northwest. 

The  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  Seattle  has  been  selected  as  the  site  for  the  most  extensive 
wire  rope  plant  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  favorable  comment  among  the  business  interests  of 
Seattle. 

The  selling  and  handling  interests  of  Broderick  &  Bascom 
is  in  the  care  of  S.  B.  Hicks  Sons  &  Co.,  one  of  the  pioneer 
heavy  hardware  firms  of  Seattle,  who  have  large  stores  and 
warehouses  in  Seattle  where  they  carry  a  complete  line  of 
Wire  Rope  for  all  purposes,  logging  supplies  and  heavy  hard¬ 
ware  of  all  kinds.  They  also  have  stores  and  warehouses  in 
Aberdeen,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Oregon.  Any  desired  in¬ 
formation  pertaining  to  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.’s 
“Powersteel”  and  other  wire  rope  for  logging  purposes  and 
otherwise,  they  will  be  pleased  to  furnish. 
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John  A.  Roehlings  Sons  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


^  Wire  Rope  for  Logging  , 

AND  FOR  TRANSMISSION,  SEA  AND  LAKE  TOWING,  CABLE- 
WAYS,  TRAMWAYS,  HAULAGE,  ELEVATORS,  DERRICK  GUYS, 
CABLE  ROADS,  HOISTING,  SUSPENSION  BRIDGES,  DREDGING. 


Copper  and  Iron  Wire 


Insulated  Wire 


Wire  Cloth  Netting 


- Sole  Distributors _ _ _ _ 

“TYEE"  LOGGING  BLOCKS  AND  TOOLS 

-  Lightest,  Strongest  and  Most  Durable  Manufactured.  - 

900  FIRST  AVENUE  SOUTH,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

W.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Manager 


There  is  more  ROEBLING  ROPE  used  for  LOGGING  than  ai^y  other,  for  it’s  “An  Old  Friend 

That  Wears  Well.” 
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CARSTEN  PACKING 

COMPANY 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Wholesale  Dealers  in  Fresh 
Mutton,  Beef,  Veal  and  Pork 

WE  CARRY  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRESH, 

SMOKED  AND  SALT  MEATS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

WE  WISH  ESPECIALLY  TO  CALL  YOUR 
ATTENTION  TO  OUR 

Autumn  Leaf 
Lard 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT 


Especial  Attention  Taid  to  Alaska  Orders 
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*  A.  P.  NICHOLS  ^ 

President  and  Manager 

MANUFACTURING 
REPAIRING 
and  GEAR  CUTTING 

i _ _ i 


Phones  :  Inch  3454 

Res.,  Ind.  L.  8233 


1039  FIRST  AVENUE,  SOUTH, 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


F.  GHIGLIONE  &  SONS,  Inc. 

| — Manufacturers  of  Washington  Macaroni — | 


Interior  of  Factory,  A.  F.  Ghiglione  &  Sons. 


An  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  is  the  firm  of  Ghiglione  &  Sons,  located  on  Tenth  * 
avenue  and  Weller  street,  in  Seattle,  an  establishment 
which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  production  of  Italian 
paste,  such  as  Macaroni,  Vermicelli,  Spaghetti  and  Egg 
Noodles. 

Mr.  Ghiglione  senior  and  his  two  sons,  F.  A.  and  C.  J. 
Ghiglione,  are  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  factory, 
which  is  spacious  and  supplied  with  the  very  latest  ma¬ 
chinery  and  has  a  capacity  of  a  two-ton  output  per  day. 

The  Ghiglione  family  have  been  in  this  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  many  years,  the  father  having  first  started  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  in  1854,  and  the  two  sons  learning  the  trade 
under  his  guidance. 

In  1876  Mr.  Ghiglione  senior  came  to  America  and 
started  a  factory  in  New  York  City,  and  it  was  in  that 
city  that  the  two  sons  who  are  now  in  business  with  him 
were  born.  The  elder  one  of  them,  F.  A.,  came  to  Seattle 
about  four  years  ago  to  look  the  field  over  and  decided 
to  advise  the  rest  of  the  family  to  come  west,  which  they 
did.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  they  established  a  factory 
on  Boren  avenue  and  Jefferson  street,  but  after  being 
there  for  two  years  the  business  had  outgrown  their  small 
plant  and  they  were  compelled  to  move  into  a  larger  fac¬ 
tory  in  their  present  location. 

Ghiglione  &  Sons  not  only  supply  the  local  market 
with  their  goods,  but  they  also  do  a  large  jobbing  trade 
through  brokers  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Alaska  and 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ghiglione,  the  Italian  consul  in  Seattle,  is 
a  brother  of  the  two  sons  who  are  associated  with  their 
father  in  the  business. 

The  firm  of  A.  F.  Ghiglione  &  Sons  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  is  counted  among 
the  foremost  in  their  line  of  merchandise. 
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PHOENIX  ENGINE  WORKS 


A  most  interesting  and  instructive  section  of  Seattle  is  the  so- 
called  tide  flats  not  only  because  of  a  certain  romance  attached  to  it 
by  reason  of  its  being  reclaimed  land  and  the  fortunes  recently  made 
there  by  real  estate  speculators,  but  chiefly  because  there  is  centered 
Seattle’s  manufacturing  district.  Already  thickly  dotted  with  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  the  tide  flats  are 
fully  covered  with  buildings  in  which  every  species  of  manufacturing 
industry  will  be  carried  on.  Among  the  innumerable  plants  now 
located  there  and  one  of  the  busiest  is  that  of  the  Phoenix  Engine 
Works.  This  concern  was  started  under  its  present  name  in  June,  1906, 
the  following  comprising  its  officers:  J.  G.  O’Connor,  president;  A.  E. 
Charlesworth,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  E.  F.  Mies- 
inger,  secretary.  The  company  have  already  attained  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  manufacture  of  hoisting  and  logging  engines  and  all 
kinds  of  marine  engine  and  general  machine  work.  Since  the  power 
was  first  turned  on  to  start  up  their  machinery  the  plant  has  been 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  the  company  has  at  this  writing 
orders  on  hand  sufficient  to  keep  the  works  busy  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  works  are  admirably  located  for  both  a  foreign  and 
marine  business,  being  advantageously  situated  in  a  brick  building, 
1228  Railroad  avenue.  The  quarters  are  now  100  feet  in  depth  and  the 
company  will  soon  be  compelled  to  add  to  their  factory  floor  space. 
The  location  of  the  plant  on  the  water  front  with  the  tracks  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  being  both  at  the  front  and  the  rear  of  the  works, 
providing  perfect  transportation  facilities  at  the  company’s  doors,  are 
most  convenient.  The  principal  business  of  the  company  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  logging  machines  of  every  description,  a  specialty  being 
made  of  compound  gear  yarding  engines.  The  features  of  these  engines 
are  that  all  the  gears  are  of  steel  and  the  frame  of  each  engine  is  all 
a  solid  piece.  These  machines,  on  account  of  their  inestimable  value 
to  loggers,  are  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  practical  now  being 
manufactured  and  put  on  the  market.  From  the  convenient  location 


all  descriptions  of  marine  engine  work  are  carried  on,  and  in  this  work 
the  experience  of  the  members  of  the  concern  has  been  of  value  to 
the  merchant  marine.  In  a  short  time  the  company  will  add  to  its 
product  the  manufacture  of  many  varieties  of  mining  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  centrifugal  pumps  and  hoisting  machines  for  the  Alaska  trade 
and  no  plant  in  Seattle  will  be  better  equipped  to  handle  this  class  of 
business.  Under  able  management,  the  plant  is  thoroughly  modern 
in  its  equipment  and  has  been  fitted  up  with  none  but  the  best  and 
most  modern  machinery.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  all  men 
possessed  of  the  Seattle  spirit  in  marked  degree.  The  president,  now 
one  of  the  able  manufacturers  of  the  Northwest,  has  been  associated 
with  the  growth  of  Seattle  since  coming  to  the  Pacific  coast  some  five 
years  ago.  The  secretary  of  the  company,  like  the  other  officers,  has 
shown  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  company.  The  manager 
of  the  company,  A.  E.  Charlesworth,  has  a  long  and  varied  experience 
as  a  practical  machinist  and  is  possessed  of  keen  business  acumen  and 
executive  ability.  He  is  particularly  well  known  in  the  Northwest  as 
he  has  been  in  Seattle  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  holds  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  machinists  to  be  employed  by  the 
Moran  Bros.,  with  whom  he  was  associated  for  many  years.  He  has 
been  an  interested  eye  witness  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  city 
and  was  at  one  time  foreman  for  the  Mechanics’  Mill  Co.,  for  whom 
he  built  a  saw  mill  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  present  machine 
shop  of  the  Moran  Company.  This  saw  mill  he  operated  for  a  short 
time  before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  It  is  perhaps  Mr. 
Charlesworth’s  long  experience,  good  judgment  and  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  wants  of  logging,  mining  and  marine  trade  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  wants  of  the  trade  in  general  that  has 
brought  the  Phoenix  Engine  Works  to  its  present  high  standing.  The 
company  now  gives  employment  to  twenty-five  skilled  mechanics. 
Illustrations  of  some  of  the  products  of  the  works  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  trade  as  their  engines  bring  no  little  fame  to  Seattle  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  center. 


Farmers  Tools 

WE  CARRY  EVERY  KIND 
of  TOOL  A  FARMER  NEEDS 


Our  Buggies  are  the  best. 

Our  John  Deere  Plows  speak  for  themselves. 

Our  Moline  Farm  Wagons  stand  the  Test. 

Our  Peter  Schuttler  Wagons  are  praised  by  All  who  use  them. 
Our  Winona  hand  made  Express  Wagons  excell  All  others. 


Our  Store  is  located  in  the  low  rent  district ;  therefore  we  sell  right— Goods 
are  right — terms  right. 


i 

i 


J.  C.  PAULSEN. 


Seattle  Vehicle  & 

Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 

Take  Queen  Anne  car  to  Bell  Street, 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 


Implement  Co. 

2320  First  Avenue, 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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ONE  FLOOR  OF  THE  HALLIDIE  MACHINERY  COMPANY. 


Mining  and  Laundry  Machinery  Departments  are  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  the 
Machinery  Company  also  maintain  a  branch  store  and  stock  in  Spokane. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
interior  of  one  floor  of  the  HALLIDIE 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  the  larg¬ 
est  machinery  house  in  the  Northwest, 
now  located  at  315-317  Second  avenue 
South,  Seattle.  The  Hallidie  Machin¬ 
ery  Company  have  plans  drawn  and 
contract  let  for  an  eight  story  building, 
covering  a  half  block  on  the  corner  of 
Occidental  avenue  and  King  street, 
which  will  be  the  finest  machinery 

store  west  of  Chicago.  These  peo¬ 
ple  carry  the  largest  stock  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  West  and  have  their 
business  organized  in  departments. 
Thus  their  Engineering  Department 
has  furnished  and  installed  the  power 
equipment  in  practically  all  the  large 
electric  plants  in  the  Northwest,  in¬ 
cluding  both  steam  and  water  driven. 
The  Machine  Tool  Department  has 
this  business  so  well  in  hand  that 
the  Hallidie  Machinery  Company  do 
fully  90  per  cent  of  the  machine 
tool  business  in  their  territory,  and  the 
leaders  in  these  lines.  The  Hallidie 


Ehrlich  -  Harrison  Co.,  Inc. 

DEALERS  IN 


HARD  WOOD  LUMBER 


Cor.  R.  R.  Avenue  and  Connecticut  Street 
One  Block  South  of  Moran  Bros. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Ehrlich-Harrison  Co.  (Inc.)  was  organized  in  1903,  and  began  selling 
hardwood  lumber  in  July  of  that  year.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
now  $100,000.  Their  lumber  yard  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Railroad  Avenue 
and  Connecticut  Street,  and  in  their  stock  can  be  found  the  following  native 
woods:  Ash.  Basswood,  Birch  (plain  and  curly),  Cherry,  Cypress,  Red  Gum, 
Hickory,  Maple  (plain  and  birdseye),  Oak  (plain  and  quartered),  Poplar, 
Walnut,  Port  Orford  Cedar,  Sugar  and  White  Pine,  Oak,  Maple  and  Beech 
flooring.  In  foreign  woods  they  have  Honduras  and  Guatamala  Mahogany, 
Spanish  Cedar,  Prim  a  Vera.  Peruvian  Mahogany  and  Lignum  Vitae.  This 
wood,  so  called  Peruvian  Mahogany,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  woods, 
with  more  figure  than  any  other  mahogany  on  the  market,  and  can  be  finished 
in  several  different  shades  of  color.  They  carry  Oak,  Mahogany  and  other 

veneers.  They  are  importers  of  Australian  woods,  and  carry  in  stock  for  ship 
builders’  use  Iron  Bark  in  many  sizes  from  1  x5  to  4  x  10,  and  in  12,  14,  16, 
18  and  20  inches  square,  30  to  38  feet  in  length.  They  carry  Australian 

Hickory,  4  x  6 — 22  feet  long  and  longer,  imported  especially  for  sled  runner 
shoes.  In  cabinet  woods  for  interior  finish  they  have  an  Australian  Bean 

Mahogany,  Silky  Oak,  Rosewood  and  Myrtle.  The  Bean  Mahogany  is  a  rich 
delicate  wood,  red  in  color,  that  takes  a  piano  finish.  Two  other  kinds  of 
Australian  woods  are  manufactured  into  flooring,  a  red  and  gray  Eucalyptus, 
both  being  very  hard  and  serviceable.  The  red  flooring  is  especially  hard. 
Another  important  item  relative  to  these  Australian  woods  is  the  price,  which 
is  very  reasonable,  and  much  lower  than  other  imported  woodos  of  similar 

nature.  When  a  man  desires  to  finish  the  interior  of  a  building  in  hard  wood 
he  wants  to  know  how  the  wood  will  look  when  finished,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  Ehrlich-Harrison  Co.  have  had  samples  of  the  different  kinds  of  foreign 
woods  finished  in  various  ways,  so  that  a  customer  can  see  what  he  is  going  to 
have,  and  there  are  buildings  in  Seattle  finished  in  some  of  these  woods  that 
show  just  what  the  woods  are. 

All  first  class  buildings  are  now  being  finished  in  hardwood  and  the  owners 
are  looking  for  s  mething  new  and  different  from  Quartered  Oak,  Birch  or  ordi¬ 
nary  Mahogany,  end  it  is  to  satisfy  this  went  that  they  are  investigating  the 
merits  of  Australian  woods,  and  importing  them  into  this  market.  They  have 
a  large  moist  air  dry  kiln  and  all  woods  sold  for  interior  or  cabinet  uses  are 
thoroughly  kiln  dried.  These  gentlemen  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
anything  new  in  foreign  woods,  and  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  their 
endeavors  to  supply  the  wants  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  their  customers. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building  a  residence,  office  building  or  apartment 
house,  it  will  pav  you  to  call  on  Ehrlich-Harrison  Co.  and  see  their  stock,  and 
ascertain  the  difference  in  cost  between  hardwoods  and  native  woods,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  the  difference  in  expense  compares  with  the 
advantages  to  be  gained.  It  wont  hurt  you  to  investigate,  and  you  may  be 
glad  that  you  did  so. 


Edward  L.  Gomoll  &  Co. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  principal  offices  and  stores  of  Seattle 
and  neighborhood  are  the  beauty  and  good  taste  shown  in  their  interior  fittings, 
and  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  firm  of  Edward  l! 
Gomoll  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Show  Cases  and  Fixtures. 

Mr.  Gomoll,  the  head  of  this  enterprising  concern,  came  to  Seattle  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  acted  as  the  representative  of  other  firms  for  four 
years,  until  two  years  ago,  when  he  started  in  business  for  himself.  S  >  well 
has  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  profitable  factory  that  his  original 
quarters,  although  quite  roomy,  have  already  become  too  small  for  his  ever 
growing  operations,  and  he  is  now  preparing  to  move  into  a  new  and  far  more 
extensive  builuing,  which  has  been  designed  especially  to  fill  the  requirements 
of  a  factory  of  that  kind.  This  new  building  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Third  avenue  and  Clay  street,  in  the  very  heart  of  what  is  considered  the 
very  best  part  of  the  city  of  Seattle  for  the  purpose.  This  factorv  will  be 
60  x  120  feet  in  dimensions,  with  two  stories  and  a  basement,  and  is  to  be  fitted 
with  the  very  latest  machinery.  Four  electric  motors  will  supply  the  power 
and  twenty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  will  be  occupied  by  the  work¬ 
men  in  the  various  departments.  Mr.  Gonvill  promises  to  make  it  undoubtedly 
the  finest  and  best  equipped  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  Northwest. 

Edward  L.  Gomoll  &  Co.  manufacture  every  variety  of  fixtures  for  banks, 
stores  and  offices  and  many  of  the  finest  business  houses  are  supplied  with 
elegant  show  cases,  shelves,  counters,  frames,  table,  etc.,  coming  from  the 
shops  of  this  firm.  Good  material,  the  best  workmanship,  artistic  taste  and 
fair  treatment  are  the  principles  which  prevail  in  this  factorv.  and  they  have 
made  it  prominently  successful. 
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DENNY-RENTON  CLAY  &  COAL  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  CLAY  BUILDING  MATERIALS 


J27 

FACTORIES 

AT 

TAYLOR 


Including  PRESSED  BRICK  (in  col¬ 
ors),  Buff,  White,  Chocolate,  Brown, 
Red  and  Mottled. 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COT¬ 
TA  to  any  design  and  color  to  match 
our  Pressed  Brick. 

Also  FIRE  CLAY  PARTITION 
TILE,  FLUE  LINING,  FIRE¬ 
PROOFING  and  CHIMNEY  PIPE. 

WALL  COPING,  Vitrified  Wall  Cop¬ 
ing,  superior  to  stone  or  any  other 
material. 


SEWER  PIPE,  PAVING  BRICK, 
SEWER  BRICK,  BUILDING 
BRICK,  SIDEWALK  BRICK. 

HOLLOW  VITRIFIED  BLOCKS 
for  foundations  or  walls,  proof 
against  moisture,  and  of  great 
strength. 

FIRE  BRICK  AND  BLOCKS  for 

all  purposes. 

DRAIN  TILE  that  adds  many  fold 
to  the  value  of  the  land  in  which  it 
is  used. 


jZ? 

DAILY 

CAPACITY 

65,000  Paving  Brick 
60,000  Press  Brick 
2  Miles  Sewer  Pipe 


DENNY-RENTON  CLAY  &  COAL  CO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  407-411  LOWMAN  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
City  Yard:  Utah  Street,  Near  Atlantic  Street 


Phones,  Main  151;  Ind.  151 
Phone,  Main  21 


WM.  C.  CROSBIE, 

President. 


H.  WATSON, 

Vice  President. 


I.  M.  CROSBIE, 

Secretary. 


WASHINGTON  MONUMENT 


New  England  Granite 
and  Marble  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Corner  Sixth  Avenue  and  Pike  Street 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

During  the  20  years  The  New  England  Granite  & 
Marble  Co.  have  been  in  business  at  523  Pike  St.,  Seattle, 
where  they  manufacture  monuments,  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  construct  every  imaginable  kind;  from  the 
bronze  statue  of  heroic  size  which  graces  the  Olympia 
cemetery,  and  which  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Volunteers  who  gave  their  lives  to  their  country 
in  far  away  Philippines,  to  the  marble  grotesque  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Chilcat  Indian  Chief  in  the  wilds 
of  Alaska  before  the  white  men  had  invaded  those  re¬ 
gions  during  the  great  Klondyke  rush.  Wm.  C.  Crosbie 
and  I.  M.  Crosbie  are  still  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  will 
serve  all  customers  who  may  be  looking  for  good  things 
in  their  line  for  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 


MONUMENT  TO  CHIL¬ 
CAT  INDIAN 
CHIEF 
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GEORGE  JAMES 

President  Variety  Iron  Works  and  President  Seattle 
Manufacturers’  Association 


V  anety  Iron  W  orks 


GEORGE  JAMES,  President 


MANUFACTURERS 
and  FOUNDERS 


MILL 

MARINE 

*  MINING  AND  * 

ARCHITECTURAL  "" 

CASTINGS 

“ OF  ALL  KINDS  — — — 


1241  to  1245  UTAH  STREET,  TIDE  FLATS 

Telephone  Main  386  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Johnson  &  Nelson 

Phone:  Ind.  L  7299 


Interior,  Johnson  &  Nelson  Fur  Tannery 


ALL  T^T  T  T™\  P  DRESSED 
KINDS  lH  I  I  IV  ^  TANNED 
OF  J.  W  1\L/  CLEANED 


207  Kilbourne  Street.  Take  Fremont-Ballard  Car 
FREMONT-SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Estimates  Cheerfully  Furnished  Phone,  Ballard  41 

The  Wm.  M.  Curtiss 
Company 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

BUILDERS'  HARD W ARE 


STOVES  AND  RANGES, 

SASH  AND  DOORS,  OILS, 

PAINTS,  GLASS,  WALL 
PAPER,  LIME,  CEMENT, 

PLASTER,  SEWER  PIPE 

Plumbing  ::  Heating  ::  Tinning 

Second  Ave.,  near  Ballard  Ave.  BALLARD,  WASH. 
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Washington  Iron  &  Wire  Works  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire  Work 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  PLANT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


STAIR  WORK, 
JOIST  ANCHORS, 
AREA  GRATINGS, 
BALCONIES 
AND 

STABLE  FITTINGS. 


We  Carry  the  Best  Line  of  Fencing  on  the  Pacific  Coasts 


1207-1209  Utah  St.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Are  You  Going  to  Build? 

IF  SO,  SEE  THAT 


- PIONEER - 

WALL  PLASTER 

—  Prepared  rRjady  for  Use 

Is  Specified  for  the  Plastering 


No  such  mortar  as  PIONEER  can  be  made  where  sand 
and  plaster  are  mixed  by  the  contractor 
at  the  building. 

For  prices  and  information  call  on  or  write  to 

The  Pioneer  Plaster  Company 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


EDWIN  E.  ELSTON 

President 


HOWARD  W.  ROWLAND 

Secretary 


Phone  Main  1188 


MAKERS  OF 
EVERYTHING  IN 
FOLDING  BOXES 
AND  CARTONS 


Boxes  for  Cereal  and  Foodstuffs,  Tailors  and  Milliners, 
Cracker  Shells,  Candy  Boxes,  Teas  and  Coffees,  Extracts, 
Druggists,  Delicatessen  and  Grocers,  Egg  Boxes,  Whisky 
Bottle  Cartons,  Fish  Packing  Houses,  Etc.,  and  all  regular 
and  special  lines. 


elAST 

RTON 

MPANY 

SEATT  LE 


Office  and  Factory  at 

552-54  First  Avenue,  South  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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GOLDEN  WEST  BAKING  CO.'S  BUILDING 

With  considerable  attention  to  popular  inclination.  Manager  Billings 
of  the  Golden  West  Baking  Co.  has  offered  a  permanent  home  to  that 
irrepressible  youngster,  Buster  Brown,  and  his  inseparable  canine 
friend,  Tige,  and  this  offer  has  been  accepted.  The  Golden  West 
Baking  Co.  has  prepared  elegant  quarters  for  these  two  favorites  and 
they  will  find  in  the  company’s  big  new  building  on  Massachusetts 
street  and  Moran  Way  ample  room  for  their  mischievous  pranks. 

This  new  bakery  covers  an  area  of  120x120  feet  and  has  a  capacity 
of  100,000  loaves  of  Buster  Brown  bread,  not  to  speak  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  cakes,  doughnuts,  etc.,  they  can  produce  daily.  Mod¬ 
ern  machinery  takes  the  place  of  the  old  hand  process  and  the  im¬ 


mense  Werner-Pfleidern  draw  ovens  and  Peterson  ovens  in  use  are 
wonderful  improvements  on  the  obsolete  old  bake  ovens  of  othei  times. 
The  sifting  and  weighing  of  flour,  the  mixing  and  cutting  of  dough 
and  everything  else  necessary  in  the  production  of  the  best  and  most 
sanitary  bread  and  cakes  is  done  by  machinery  of  modern  pattern. 
Absolute  cleanliness  and  sanitation  are  thereby  assured  and  the  at¬ 
tendants,  in  their  spotless  white  clothes,  are  experts  in  this  line. 

Buster  Brown  has  indeed  found  an  ideal  home  and  Seattle  is  glad 
to  have  him,  his  dog  and  incidentally  the  Golden  West  Baking  Co. 


OVENS,  GOLDEN  WEST  BAKING  CO. 


GOLDEN  WEST  BAKING  CO. 


Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Company 


BEMIS  BRO.  BAG  COMPANY  BUILDING 


With  twelve  branches  already  established,  in  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Omaha,  West  Superior, 
San  Francisco,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  Winni¬ 
peg  and  Houston,  The  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Company  have  found 
it  to  be  to  their  very  material  interest  to  build  their  present 
extensive  and  busy  plant  in  Seattle,  in  1904.  So  right  in  the 
center  of  the  city’s  manufacturing  district,  on  the  busy  tide 
flats,  the  large  building  of  this  concern  now  has  its  four  stories 
of  brick  covering  a  space  of  85x145  feet.  Here  the  chief 
articles  of  manufacture  are  Burlap  Grain  Bags,  and  Cotton 
Flour  Bags,  m  fact  sacks  and  bags  of  all  kinds,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bags  aggregates  up  into  the  millions  annually. 
I  hese  are  distributed  all  over  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  tlie 
Orient. 


the  firm  was  established  in  St.  Louis,  over  half  a  century 
ago,  and  it  has  been  steadily  progressing  ever  since,  until  now 
the  twelve  branches,  of  which  Seattle  is  one  of  the  latest,  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  universal  demand 
tor  its  goods. 

Steadily  maintaining  its  independence,  and  refusing  to 
affiliate  with  any  trust  or  combine,  the  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  the  largest  independent  concern  of  its  line  in  the 
Union. 

Reginald  Hascall  Parsons,  the  local  manager  for  the  firm, 
since  coming  to  Seattle,  has  identified  himself  with  the  city’s 
welfaie  and  progress,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  his 
own  business.  Mr.  Parsons  is  an  active  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce  and  in  social  circles  is  a  familiar  figure  at 
the  Rainier  and  University  clubs  of  this  city 
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Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Yesler  Way,  SEATTLE,  WASH.  - 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Samuel  H.  Hedges,  C.  E„  Prest.  Frank  Dana,  Mgr.  Contract  Dept.  Robert  M.  Dyer,  M.  E.,  Vice  Prest.  and  Treas. 


Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Company’s  Dredge  “Portland” 

BRIDGES,  STRUCTURAL  WORK,  PIERS,  FOUNDATIONS,  DAMS,  CANALS. 


SUCTION  DREDGES 
Portland 
T  acoma 
Seattle 


Towboats,  Scows  and  Complete  Floating  Plant  for  Harbor  Work 
Concrete  Construction  and  General  Contracting 
Tide  Land  Reclamation  a  Specialty 
Dredging  by  All  Methods 

Capacity  of  Dredging  Plant  One  Half  Million  Cubic  Yards  Per  Month 


DIPPER  DREDGE 
Puget  Sound 
CLAM-SHELL  DREDGE 
Elliott  Bay 
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NEW  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


Puset  Sound  Wood  Products  Co. 


PHONE — Sunset  Main  390 


9,2fi-227  Peonle’s  Savings  Bank  Building:,  SEATTLE,  WASH 


Bushford  W.  Bell,  Pres. 


•sf? 


STOCK  IS  NON-ASSESS- 
ABLE 


NO  PREFERRED  STOCK 
NO  BONDS 


ALL  STOCK  SHARES 
ALIKE 


REFERENCES 
(By  Permission) 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Seattle. 

Puget  Sound  National 
Bank,  Seattle. 

DEPOSITORY 

Pugent  Sound  National 
Bank. 


R.  S.  Green,  Sec.,  Treas. 
and  Gen.  Mgr. 


OUR  AIM:  Dividends  of  25  to  75  per  cent  annually  on  investment;  advancing  our  stock  to  par  or  better  within  three  years. 


TURPENTINE 


Rosin,  Tar,  Wood  Naphtha,  Paint  Oil,  Pitch,  Balsam,  Disinfectant,  Wood  WASTE  WOOD 
Preservative,  to  be  Manufactured  from  Slabs,  Stumps,  Sawdust,  Etc. 


THIS  ALLOTMENT  OF  100,000  SHARES  AT  25c  (Par  Value  $1.00)  A  SHARE 

Subject  to  withdrawal  without  notice  and  being  unsold. 


FIFTY-CORD 


PLANT  COSTING  $9  5,000  WILL 
Demonstration  Plant  now  located  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 


BE  ERECTED 


Whirls  from  average  Cord  of  Native  Pitch  Fir  Wood  (Douglas  Fir),  worth  $28.60;  cost  to  manufacture  and  put  into  com¬ 
mercial  packages,  $12.00.  PROFIT  ON  EVERY  CORD,  $16.60.  DAILY  PROFIT,  $830.00. 

YF.ARFY  PROFIT,  300 


The  Supply  of  Raw  Material  Is  ! 

Practically  Inexhaustible. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  North¬ 
west  knows  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  turpentine  bearing 
forests  on  Puget  Sound  and  surround¬ 
ing  country;  it  is  also  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  butts  of  fir  trees  contain 
the  most  turpentine,  rosin,  etc.  That 
is  why  trees  are  frequently  felled,  leav¬ 
ing  stumps  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  as  timbermen  do  not  wish  pitchy 
material.  These  stumps  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  considered  worthless  and  may 
be  had  for  the  cost  of  removing.  Mill 
waste,  such  as  slabs,  sawdust,  etc.,  at 
the  present  time,  is  being  burned  as  a 
means  of  riddance,  and  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  very  small  cost. 

You  will  note,  however,  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  estimate  of  cost  and  profit, 
which  is  shown  below,  we  have  figured 
wood  at  $5  per  cord. 


PRODUCTS  AND  PROFITS. 

Amount  of  by-products,  from  actual 
test,  taken  from  one  cord  of  fir  wood, 
viz. : 

88  gallons  of  the  very  best  quality 

of  tar,  worth  20c  per  gal . $17.60  . 

12  gallons  wood  spirits,  or  naph¬ 
tha,  worth  45c  per  gallon........  5.40 

7  gallons  of  pure  turpentine, 

worth  80c  per  gallon .  5.60 


Total  value  of  product . ..$28.60 

Other  by-products  not  figured  in 
above  are  creosoting  material, 
paint,  oil,  charcoal  and  resin ; 
cost  of  obtaining  these  results: 
Package  for  holding  prod¬ 
ucts  .  4.00 

- $12.00 


Net  profit  per  cord . $16.60 

Fifty-cord  plant  will  earn  in  one  year 
of  800  working  days,  $830  per  day, 
$249,000  yearly. 


OUR  PLANT. 

Our  plant  will  he  located  at  Anacortes, 
Wash.,  and  is  in  course  of  construction, 
giving  us  shipping  facilities  both  by  rail 
and  water,  and  as  proposed  will  handle 
equivalent  to  fifty  cords  of  wood  a  day 
and  will  cost,  as  near  as  we  are  able  to 
estimate  at  this  time,  about  $95,000. 

The  machinery  of  the  proposed  plant 
will  he  practically  indestructible,  and 
that  portion  which  is  subject  to  the 
greatest  wear  will  last  at  least  twenty 
years.  This  could  be  replaced  when¬ 
ever  required  speedily  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  cost.  The  entire  plant  will 
be  so  constructed  as  to  reduce  the  fire 
risk  to  a  minimum — the  rate  of  insur¬ 
ance  not  exceeding  1%  per  cent  per 
year. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

We  wish  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
that  we  are  dealing  with  known  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  the  success  of  our  company 
does  not  depend  upon  an  ore  body  to 
be  found,  or  undemonstrated  conditions. 
We  have  the  raw  material  in  great 
abundance — we  have  the  whole  world 
as  a  market — and  so  sure  are  we  of 
the  enormous  profits  of  this  industry 
that  we  feel  safe  in  guaranteeing  in¬ 
vestors  25  per  cent  annually  on  the 
amount  they  invest  after  the  plant  is 
in  operation,  which  we  think  will  he 
by  August  1,  1907. 

We  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  annual  dividends  will  be 
but  25  per  cent,  as  we  believe  we  shall 
be  able  to  earn  enormous  dividends  in 
keeping  with  the  profits  as  shown  by 
our  numerous  and  thorough  tests  made 
at  the  Victoria  plant. 


READ - —INVESTIGATE -  —INVEST 

We  offer  100,000  Shares  of  Treasury  Stock  at  25c  per  Share.  Par  value  $1.00.  If  you  wish  to  get  stock  at  this  price  in  this  manufacturing 
industry  act  promptly,  as  the  allotment  will  be  quickly  taken  up,  and  without  question  the  stock  will  soon  go  to  par.  We  feel  safe  in  guaran¬ 
teeing  25  per  cent  annually  on  investment,  as  dividends  should  be  no  less  than  <  5  per  cent  annually  on  investment. 


Puget  Sound  Wood  Products  Co., 

226-227  People’s  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Washington. 

I  hereby  subscribe  for . shares  of  the 

Capital  Stock  of  Puget  Sound  Wood  Products  Co. 

at  . per  share.  I  wish  to  subscribe  on 

pion  ■NTr*  T  enclose  $ . 

PLAN  No.  1. 

If  full  amount  of  subscription  is  paid  when 
subscribed  a  special  cash  discount  of  10  per  cent 
will  he  allowed.  No  subscriptions  for  less  than 

100  shares  or  more  than  10,000  will  he  accepted. 

Puget  Sound  Wood  Products  Co., 

226-227  People’s  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Please  send  me  additional  information  as  to  your 
New  Manufacturing  Industry  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Name . 

Street.... 

as... . payment. 

This  stock  is  to  be  issued  to  me  full  paid  and  non¬ 
assessable  and  to  carry  no  individual  liability. 

PLAN  No.  2. 

One-fourth  payment  when  subscribed;  balance 
in  three  equal  monthly  payments  less  6  per  cent. 

Street  address  . 

City . 

PLAN  No.  3. 

One-tenth  payment  when  subscribed;  balance 
in  nine  equal  monthly  payments;  no  discount. 

NOTE. — Write  your  name  and  address  very  plainly  to 
avoid  errors.  Remit  by  check,  postoffice  money 
order  or  express  order. 

State . 

Write  plainly. 
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ALASKA 

By  C.  D.  GARFIELD 


TRETCHING  out  from  the  northwest¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  North  American 
continent,  presenting  a  bold  front 
and  strong  right  arm  to  Russian 
Asia  and  reaching  with  its  sinewy 
southern  left  arm  towards  China 
and  Japan,  is  an  empire  but  little  known  to  the 
world  today  and  slightly  appreciated  by  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  the  greatest  Republic  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

This  empire,  geographically  known  as  a  penin¬ 
sula,  is  almost  a  continent,  being  bounded  by  two 
grand  oceans  and  a  great  sea  connecting  them  on 
the  west,  contains  within  these  bounds  all  the  con¬ 
tinental  elements.  Vast  mountain  chains  present¬ 
ing  the  highest  peaks,  great  river  systems,  broad 
expanse  of  valleys  but  only  equalled  upon  the 
American  continent  and  a  wonderful  coast  line 
which  if  stretched  in  a  continuous  straight  line 


It  has  been  written  and  told  that  Mother  Nature 
made  one  of  her  greatest  mistakes  when  she  laid 
out  this  broad  expanse  of  territory  and  imposed 
upon  it  such  unreasonable  conditions,  but  she  had 
a  purpose. 

It  had  been  recorded  by  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  universe  that  there  would  be  founded  upon  the 
Western  Continent  a  great  republic  which  would 
provide  a  home  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
thus  this  asylum  would  contain  within  its  borders 
the  natural  environment  for  every  class  and  con¬ 
dition  of  its  people,  therefore  it  must  cover  every 
zone  occupied  by  those  who  were  to  constitute  its 
future  population. 

Elements  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accomplishment  of  the  design,  but  all 
have  been  ultimately  swept  away  and  the  march 
of  progress  is  continued.  What  part  does  Alaska 
take  in  the  general  scheme  outlined  before  us? 


From  the  after  deck  of  the  steamer  as  she  Slow¬ 
ly  moves  out  into  the  Sound  we  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  city  stretching  away  from  north  to  south 
along  the  gently  rising  slope  reaching  back  from 
the  waters.  As  we  get  further  away  the  integral 
parts  of  the  city  weld  into  a  mass,  and  then  round¬ 
ing  a  point  is  lost  to  view.  Our  eyes  turning  to 
the  westward  are  dancing  with  the  reflection  of 
the  vision  retained  of  art  and  nature  there  com¬ 
mingled,  and  then  we  see  a  piece  of  nature’s 
grandest  handiwork  in  the  beautiful  Olympic 
mountain  range.  Apparently  rising  from  the 
water’s  edge  and  an  eveness  of  footing  it  extends 
away  westward,  carrying  its  snow  crested  line  of 
battlements  in  extremely  rough  and  rugged  con¬ 
tour  through  the  azure  sky.  As  we  glide  through 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Sound  we  are  pleased 
with  the  perspective  of  either  shore.  Along  the 
eastern  shore  are  seen  little  towns  covering  the 
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would  extend  more  than  around  the  world  at  the 
equator. 

This  continental  empire  was  given  the  name 
Alaska  by  its  former  possessors,  a  hard,  cold 
sounding  name  which,  coupled  with  careless  igno¬ 
rance  and  misrepresentation,  has  confirmed  it  in 
the  minds  of  many  as  a  synonym  for  a  cold,  bleak, 
dreary  land,  an  inhospitable  and  uninhabitable 
country. 

Adjoining  this  empire  in  the  east  is  the  great 
British  possession,  vaster  in  extent  but  bound  to 
its  neighbor  by  an  indissoluable  bond.  The  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers  of  the  western  empire  extend  into 
the  eastern  and  the  far-reaching  coast  lines  of  the 
former  extends  to  the  southward  so  as  to  encom¬ 
pass  the  latter  and  hold  it  within  its  grasp. 

All  natural,  commercial  and  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  are  common  to  both.  The  political  lines 
separating  the  two  countries  divide  them  to  that 
extent  only. 


Is  it  interesting?  If  so,  let  us  journey  through 
the  land  to  see  what  it  is  and  what  man  is  doing 
there.  Let  us  not  go  as  tourists  to  gaze  upon 
natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  nor  listen  to  wild 
tales  of  luck,  good  or  ill,  nor  of  privations,  suffer¬ 
ings  and  deaths,  both  real  and  imaginary,  as  told 
around  warm  stoves  in  loafing  places,  but  rather 
let  us  examine  into  the  natural  resources  and 
possibilities  to  learn  what  man  is  making  of  the 
opportunities  and  the  known  results  of  his  in¬ 
dustry  thus  far. 

We  will  go  to  Seattle,  the  commercial  entry 
port  of  the  northland,  to  begin  our  journey.  Here, 
situated  upon  the  shores  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
safest  of  harbors,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  cities 
of  the  world.  We  will  not  make  an  extended  visit 
to  the  city  now,  as  it  is  the  first  of  June  and  we 
are  to  be  gone  three  months— but  will  spend  the 
fall  and  winter  there  and  study  its  advantages 
and  possibilities  for  home  and  business  purposes, 


larger  patches  where  the  timber  has  been  cleared 
away,  and  in  the  smaller  patches  between  are 
small  farms  and  seaside  homes.  No  settlements 
appear  on  the  western  shore  except  when  a  family 
is  here  and  there  making  a  home,  until  the  pic¬ 
turesque  little  city  of  Port  Townsend  is  reached 
after  a  journey  of  three  hours. 

We  clear  the  custom  house  and  the  ship’s  prow 
is  now  turned  northward.  Crossing  the  Straits 
we  receive  the  first  impression  that  we  are  making 
a  sea  voyage.  The  western  trades  from  the  ocean 
make  a  considerable  swell  and  as  we  are  traveling 
across  sea  shakes  us  up  a  little.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  we  are  at  the  dock  in  the  beautiful  little 
English  city  of  Victoria.  In  the  short  time  al¬ 
lowed  the  natural  beauty  of  the  environment, 
enhanced  by  the  works  of  man,  are  noted,  but  the 
quietness  of  the  place  strikes  one  oddly  as  a  com¬ 
parison  is  made  with  the  hustling,  bustling  cities 
of  Puget  Sound.  Victoria  is  the  capital  of  the 
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province  of  British  Columbia,  and  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  seat  of  government.  Vancou¬ 
ver,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  is  more  like  our  American  cities  in  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  and  business  character.  It  is  now 
and  probably  will  be  always  the  metropolis  of 
British  Columbia. 

Out  from  Victoria  our  voyage  is  continued 
through  the  Haro  Straits  for  some  miles,  and 
then  we  seem  to  turn  toward  the  land,  and  it  looks 
as  though  the  ship  would  run  ashore,  but  Active 
Pass  opens  and  we  go  smoothly  through  this  nar¬ 
row  opening  in  the  land  with  its  pleasing  views 
of  nature’s  handiwork  and  man’s  abode.  In  a 
short  time  we  are  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and 
as  there  are  now  many  hours’  run  through  a 
great  inland  sea  separating  Vancouver’s  Island 
from  the  main  land  without  particular  interest, 
the  mind  is  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  the  northwest  coast  country 
and  its  future  accomplishments  and  possibilities. 
During  the  night  we  have  passed  through  Seymour 
Narrows  and  morning  finds  us  turning  Hope 
Island  and  looking  out  on  old  ocean  through 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  This  is  the  first  open 
water  we  have  traversed  and  the  ocean  swell  is 
unpleasant  but  in  less  than  three  hours  we  are 
behind  Calvert  island  and  in  the  inside  passage 
again.  In  a  few  hours  another  little  touch  of 
unpleasantness  is  experienced  as  Millbank  Sound 
is  crossed.  This  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  then 
we  dodge  behind  Princess  Royal  island  and  are 
in  Frazier’s  Reach  passage.  Here  the  channel  is 
very  narrow  and  the  land  rises  high  on  either 
hand.  The  evergreen  is  everywhere  cut  in  many 
places  by  silver  threads  as  the  little  creeks  come 
down  to  the  sea.  We  are  filled  with  the  great 
beauty  of  the  works  of  nature  all  around  and 
the  restless  mind  is  soothed  by  her  quiet  influ¬ 
ences. 

Awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  the  tumbling 
of  the  vessel,  some  one  is  heard  to  say,  Dixon’s 
Entrance.  Our  slumbers  are  disturbed  for  a  little 
while  then  all  is  quiet  again.  We  are  next  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  whistle  and  are  soon  at  the  dock 
at  Ketchikan.  This  thriving  little  mining  town 
is  the  outpost  of  southeastern  Alaska  as  well  as 
the  entry  port.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Island  mining  district,  which  contains 
valuable  deposits  of  copper,  gold  and  other  ores. 
Much  exploitation  is  taking  place,  many  mines 
are  being  developed  and  two  smelters  are  in  con¬ 
stant  operation.  A  great  future  lieS  before  this 
section  and  Ketchikan  is  destined  to  become  an 
important  and  prosperous  city. 

The  next  stop  is  at  Wrangel,  where  the  boat 
stays  long  enough  to  permit  a  walk  through  the 
town  and  some  conversation  with  its  old  timers. 
There  are  a  few  men  who  have  been  here  many 
years  and  they  tell  of  the  exciting  days  in  the 
sixties  when  during  the  rush  into  the  Cassiar 
country  hundreds  of  prospectors  journeyed  up 
the  Stikine  river,  which  flows  into  the  bay  not 
far  from  town.  Then  again  in  the  late  nineties, 
when  the  town  boomed  again  when  it  was  talked 
of  building  a  railroad  to  the  Klondike  from  a 
point  on  the  Stikine  in  British  territory.  Since 
then  it  is  an  outfitting  point  for  prospectors  and 
miners  and  the  center  of  the  fishing,  canning  and 
lumber  industries  of  that  region  and  is  quite  pros¬ 
perous.  About  sixty  miles  west  of  Wrangle,  near 
Shakan,  are  valuable  quarries  of  marble  of  many 
shades  and  varieties.  The  products  from  these 
quarries  are  marketed  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
Many  sawmills  and  logging  camps  are  located  in 
and  around  Wrangel,  as  this  is  the  heaviest  tim¬ 
bered  portion  of  Alaska. 

Leaving  Wrangel  our  ship  passes  through 
Wrangel  Narrows,  a  remarkable  channel,  where 
one  can  almost  jump  ashore  in  places  as  a  point 
is  turned.  The  tide  must  be  right  for  a  large 
vessel  to  pass  safely  through  and  it  is  remarkable 
the  few  accidents  which  have  occurred  here  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  of  shipping  passing  annually. 

Petersburg,  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
narrows,  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  larger  part 
of  the  product  of  the  halibut  fisheries.  Hundreds 
of  tons  of  this  much  esteemed  food  is  taken  from 
the  adjacent  waters,  shipped  to  Seattle  and  from 
thence  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Leaving  the  Narrows  we  enter  Frederick  Sound 
and  at  once  the  grandest  scenic  panorama  of  the 
inland  passage  appears.  Such  grand  scenes  made 


ud  of  inlet,  forest,  stream,  waterfall,  mountain 
and  glacier  are  not  equaled  in  the  world.  No 
less  than  six  grand  glaciers  appear  and  disappear 
as  we  pass  along,  which,  with  their  surroundings 
thrown  into  lights  and  shades  by  a  westering  sun 
make  up  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Out  of  Frederick  Sound  we  enter  Stephens’ 
passage,  and  in  a  few  hours  reach  Juneau,  the 
capital  of  Alaska.  An  odd  little  city  on  the  nar¬ 
row  shore,  with  its  residence  portion  backed  up 
against  a  steep  mountain  side,  one  is  surprised 
that  the  avalanches  from  the  mountain  do  not 
sweep  it  bodily  into  the  sea.  A  closer  view  dis¬ 
covers  a  deep  gulch  between  the  city  and  old 
Mount  Juneau,  which  catches  the  mighty  ava¬ 
lanches  which  he  hurls  in  vain.  Joe  Juneau  and 
his  partners  landed  here  in  the  early  eighties 
from  Sitka,  and  following  a  native  guide  discov¬ 
ered  the  very  rich  placer  and  quartz  deposits  of 
gold  a  few  miles  up  that  deep  gulch.  Many  for¬ 
tunes  in  placer  gold  have  been  taken  out  and  that 
class  of  mining  will  soon  end,  but  the  quartz 
mills  now  running  and  to  be  built  will  grind  for 
many  generations  without  exhausting  the  lodes 
that  were  the  source  of  the  placer  deposits. 

Twenty-five  hundred  people  make  their  homes 
here  and  thrive  in  the  mining,  fishing  and  lumber¬ 
ing  industries.  The  city  is  modern,  possessing 
many  civic  conveniences  and  is  the  trade  center 
of  the  panhandle  country,  as  southeastern  Alaska 
is  sometimes  called. 

Just  across  the  channel  from  Juneau  is  Douglas, 
and  adjoining  it  the  great  Treadwell  mines. 
Douglas  is  the  home  of  the  Treadwell  mines, 
which  with  some  tradespeople  make  up  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  fifteen  hundred  souls.  So  much  has  been 
written  and  told  of  this  group  of  mines  that  it  is 
only  considered  necessary  to  state  some  of  the 
results  of  its  operation.  Beginning  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago  with  the  output  of  a  few 
thousand  tons  of  ore  valued  at  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  the  production  has  steadily 
increased  until  it  now  amounts  to  over  a  million 
tons  a  year,  valued  at  over  two  million  dollars. 
In  the  meantime  the  expense  of  mining  and  mill¬ 
ing  has  decreased  until  ore  worth  but  little  over  a 
dollar  per  ton  can  be  mined  at  a  profit.  The  total 
output  of  the  mines  to  date  approximate 
$30,000,000. 

A  side  journey  of  160  miles  out  through  the 
islands  would  take  us  by  the  greatest  glacier  sys¬ 
tem  in  Alaska  which  lies  in  the  eastern  spurs 
of  Mt.  Fairweather.  The  Muir,  Pacific,  Miller  and 
Geike  glaciers  throw  off  millions  of  tons  of  ice 
every  year,  and  at  times  the  narrow  channels  and 
bays  are  choked  with  it  for  miles  so  that  naviga¬ 
tion  becomes  dangerous. 

Sitka,  the  oldest  town  in  Alaska,  and  the  seat 
of  the  former  Russian  government,  is  at  the  end 
of  this  trip.  A  picturesque  town,  but  of  little 
commercial  value  today,  being  out  of  the  usual 
line  of  travel. 

Skagway  is  the  objective  point,  so  we  steam  up 
Lynn  canal,  passing  by  the  mining  villages  at 
Bemus  Bay  and  Seward  City,  where  paying  prop¬ 
erties  are  being  operated.  Then  we  call  at  Haines, 
the  gateway  to  the  Porcupine  placer  diggings, 
and  at  last  reach  Skagway.  Once  a  town  of 
many  thousands  during  the  Klondike  rush  it  has 
now  dwindled  to  a  community  of  one  thousand 
people.  This  is  the  salt-water  terminus  of  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Ry.,  and  where  we  begin 
the  inland  trip  through  the  Yukon  territory  to 
northwestern  Alaska  and  Nome. 

Taking  the  train  in  the  morning  we  traverse 
the  Skagway  river  valley  for  a  few  miles,  then 
cross  that  stream  and  begin  the  ascent  toward 
White  Pass.  To  the  left  and  below  us  as  we  pass 
around  Porcupine  hill  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
old  trail  where  thousands  of  Klondikers  struggled 
with  great  obstacles,  suffered  privations  and  en¬ 
dured  the  toilsome  journey  to  the  interior.  Many 
gave  up  in  despair,  but  many  more  reached  their 
destination  only  to  meet  with  disappointment.  A 
few  achieved  great  fortunes,  some  to  be  dissipated 
in  folly,  some  to  be  a  blessing,  but  all  well  earned 
through  greatest  and  grandest  effort.  The  scenic 
beauties  of  the  ascent  are  unsurpassed,  and  from 
the  cushions  of  the  comfortable  coach  are  enjoy¬ 
able  in  the  extreme.  At  the  summit  we  see  Old 
Glory  and  the  British  ensign  floating  side  by  side, 
and  we  know  that  it  marks  the  location  of  the 
international  boundary.  Skirting  the  eastern 


shore  of  Summit  lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
mighty  Yukon,  we  soon  reach  Log  Cabin,  a  log 
house  village  of  great  importance  during  the  days 
of  the  trail,  as  here  was  located  the  Canadian 
custom  house  and  from  whence  the  winter  trails 
lead  to  the  Atlin  country,  but  now  almost  de¬ 
serted.  Descending  we  traverse  the  shore  of 
Lake  Lindemann  and  at  noon  are  at  Bennett,  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  tearing  that  name.  This  is 
the  head  of  navigation  of  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  great  Yukon  river  system.  From 
here  we  could  travel  by  water  to  Bering  Sea,  a 
distance  of  2,000  miles.  Bennett  in  the  old  days 
was  the  scene  of  great  activity.  Here  is  where 
thousands  of  argonauts  over  the  winter  trail 
whipsawed  their  lumber,  built  their  boats  and 
embarked  for  Dawson  and  the  Klondike.  The 
journey  is  continued  by  train  around  the  lake 
shore  and  acrors  the  outlet  at  Caribou  Crossing. 
A  side  trip  of  100  miles  by  lake  steamer  from  this 
point  would  take  as  over  one  of  the  wonderful 
lake  systems  of  this  region,  by  the  new  mining- 
camp  Conrad  City  in  the  heart  of  the  gold  silver- 
copper  district,  to  Atlin  City,  a  well  known  placer 
camp,  but  -we  must  hurry  on  to  Whitehorse  to 
begin  our  long  voyage  down  the  Yukon. 

Arriving  at  Whitehorse,  the  river  terminus  of 
the  railroad,  in  the  afternoon,  the  rest  of  the  day 
is  spent  in  viewing  the  rapids  above  the  town 
and  learning  something  of  the  country.  ft  is 
found  that  a  strong  mineral  belt  crosses  the  coun¬ 
try  here.  Many  discoveries  of  gold-copper  ores 
have  been  made  a  few  miles  west  and  the  trails 
and  water  routes  run  eastward  to  the  Big  Salmon 
placer  district  and  westward  to  the  Alsek  placer 
region.  The  winter  stage  route  leaves  the  river 
and  crosses  country  in  a  general  northwesterly 
direction  to  Dawson.  The  Klondiker  in  many 
instances  met  with  serious  difficulty  in  run¬ 
ning  Miles  canyon  and  Whitehorse  rapids  in  the 
early  days.  The  trip  was  exciting  in  the  extreme 
for  the  voyagers  in  their  frail  boats.  A  fifteen 
mile  current,  obstructed  with  rocks  making  fear¬ 
ful  back  rushes,  over  falls  and  eddies,  made  the 
run  dangerous  and  often  fatal.  The  very  rich 
mineral  region  adjacent  promises  to  make  of 
Whitehorse  a  very  good  field  for  investments  in 
mining  properties. 

Taking  the  river  steamer  in  the  morning  the 
long  voyage  is  begun.  Twenty  miles  down  the 
river  widens  into  Lake  Labarge;  thirty  miles 
more  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hootalinqua  river, 
which  drains  Lake  Teslin  and  furnishes  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  Big  Salmon  country;  then  on 
through  a  beautiful  country  of  rolling  hills, 
more  or  less  timbered,  with  ever  shifting  scenes 
of  terraced  banks,  converging  valleys,  oval  hills, 
backed  by  mountains,  with  now  and  then  a  little 
village  on  the  river  banks  making  a  trading  or 
outfitting  point  for  the  adjacent  country.  A 
touch  of  excitement  comes  as  the  run  is  made 
through  Five  Finger  Rapids  and  in  a  few  minutes 
again  at  Rush  Rapids,  then  it  is  smooth  sailing 

to  Dawson. 

♦ 

Continuous  daylight  favors  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours,  so  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
view  the  country  at  one’s  will.  Many  great  veins 
join  the  great  trunk,  swelling  its  tide  to  magnifi¬ 
cent  proportions  and  taking  drainage  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  territory  in  every  direction. 

The  first  stage  of  the  river  journey  ends  at  Daw¬ 
son,  the  famous  metropolis  of  the  great  Yukon 
territory. 

Once  a  city  of  tents  and  log  cabins,  furnishing- 
shelter  for  25,000  people,  it  is  today  one  of  very 
good  frame  buildings,  holding  its  business,  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  institutions  and  honors.  All 
the  modern  necessities  are  here  and  many  of  the 
luxuries.  Anything  desirable  in  the  country  can 
be  purchased  and  communication  can  be  had  by 
wiie  to  all  points  in  the  world.  By  this  means  the 
Dawson  papers  furnish  the  world’s  news  daily  to 
their  readers. 

A  stage  trip  of  twelve  miles  out  of  Dawson  to 
Bonanza  or  The  Forks,”  in  the  Klondike  district 
reaches  the  center  of  the  mining  industry.  A 
wonderful  place  you  will  say  when  learning  that 
over  $100,000,000  in  gold  has  been  taken  from  the 
muck  and  gravel  of  this  small  area. 

The  known  high  grade  deposits  have  been  pretty 
well  worked  out,  but  hundreds  of  acres  of  good 
paying  properties  remain  and  machinery  taking 
the  place  of  primitive  methods  of  extraction  will 
increase  the  annual  output.  Many  prosperous 
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years  still  lie  before  Dawson  and  the  Klondike 
and  it  is  an  excellent  field  for  investments  along 
conservative  lines  of  mining.  A  week  can  very 
profitably  be  spent  in  and  around  Dawson  with¬ 
out  covering  all  the  ground. 

Resuming  the  voyage  the  next  stop  is  at  Forty 
Mile,  an  outfitting  point  for  the  placer  mines 
lying  up  the  river  a  few  miles.  Gold  was  discov¬ 
ered  here  in  the  eighties  and  comfortable  fortunes 
made  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Klondike. 
The  mines  are  still  being  profitably  worked. 

At  Eagle  we  have  again  crossed  the  interna- 
1  tional  boundary  and  are  in  Alaska  once  more.  For 
!  seven  hundred  miles  we  have  traversed  the  Yukon 
territory  and  though  it  is  a  vast  and  thinly  popu¬ 
lated  region  there  has  not  been  one  uninteresting 
mile  or  lonesome  hour.  Custom  house  matters  are 
transacted  and  the  voyage  continues. 

Old  Fort  Yukon,  at  the  mouth  of  Porcupine 
river,  flowing  in  from  the  northeast,  is  located 
at  the  northernmost  point  on  the  Yukon,  which 
crosses  the  Arctic  Circle  here.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  trading  posts  in  the  great  Yukon  valley 
country.  Traveling  northwest  from  Dawson,  a 
turn  is  now  made  to  the  southwest.  The  river  be¬ 
gins  to  widen  as  a  flatter  country  is  reached  and 
its  channel  is  obstructed  with  a  thousand  islands. 
Here  the  Chandelar  river  comes  in  from  the  north- 


fjrnishes  communication  to  the  world  and  the 
overland  winter  trail  from  Valdez  to  Nome 
passes  nere.  Returning  down  the  Tanana  to  the 
Yukon  the  journey  is  continued  to  the  sea  and 
St.  Michael.  Many  large  streams  are  entering 
our  river.  At  the  mouth  of  the  great  Koyukuk 
river  the  Yukon  takes  a  southwesterly  course. 
Many  little  villages  and  missions  are  seen  from 
time  to  time  and  we  still  have  the  grand  scenery 
of  the  hill  country.  At  Anvik  we  pass  into  the 
lower  Yukon  and  at  Andreafski  are  on  the  great 
delta.  Passing  out  through  one  of  the  many  mouths 
of  the  great  river  we  are  dancing  on  the  waves 
of  Behring  sea  and  in  a  few  hours  landed  at  St. 
Michael. 

This  is  one  of  the  old  Russian  seaport  towns 
of  Alaska  and  is  now  the  entry  port  for  the  Yukon 
river  traffic  by  water.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
goods  are  transferred  from  the  ocean  steamer  to 
the  river  boats  and  the  short  summer  is  some¬ 
times  fully  consumed  before  the  last  cargo  is 
safely  on  its  way  up  the  Yukon. 

The  government  land  telegraph  line  ends  here 
and  messages  are  transmitted  wireless  to  Port 
Safety  on  the  north  shore  of  Norton  Sound,  a 
distance  of  over  a  hundred  miles,  where  they  are 
received  and  forwarded  by  wire  to  Nome.  The 
government  maintains  a  two  company  army  post 


fullness.  Everything  is  on  a  grand  scale  and  man 
alone  is  little  in  the  great  environment. 

Rounding  Cape  Nome  a  city  is  seen  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  stretching  along  the  straight  coast  line  of 
Behring  sea.  Arriving  in  the  roadstead  no  wharves 
are  seen  so  the  anchor  is  lowered  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  taken  ashore  in  small  boats.  An  odd 
place  for  a  town,  upon  an  exposed  coast  without 
apparent  natural  protection,  but  really  a  fortunate 
location  as  time  has  proven  that  fewer  storms 
occur  here  than  at  elsewhere  along  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula  and  the  sea  ice  is  last  to  arrive 
and  first  to  depart,  making  the  open  season  longer 
than  at  any  other  point  and  furnishing  the  best 
facilities  to  commerce. 

Nome,  the  metropolis  of  Northwestern  Alaska 
and  Seward  Peninsula,  is  quite  a  modern  little 
city  of  a  permanent  population  of  about  3,500.  In 
the  summer  this  population  is  much  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  the  summer  mining  operators  and 
business  men  from  the  states.  All  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  comforts  of  life  are  obtainable  and 
when  one  gets  settled  and  used  to  the  environ¬ 
ment,  a  pleasant  place  to  live  for  those  who  have 
cast  their  lot  in  the  Northland. 

This  is  the  entry  port  for  all  commerce  of  Sew¬ 
ard  Peninsula  and  nothing  shows  better  its  im¬ 
portance  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  than 


west.  Up  this  river  near  its  source  in  the  Endi- 
cott  mountains  are  the  latest  gold  discoveries,  the 
northernmost  placer  fields  in  the  world. 

At  Fort  Hamlin  the  river  leaves  the  flats  and 
enters  the  hill  and  mountain  country  again.  Near 
Rampart,  on  Minook  creek  is  another  placer  gold 
camp  of  some  prominence. 

Reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  river  at  Fort 
Gibbon  the  course  is  taken  up  that  stream  as  far 
as  Chena  and  Fairbanks.  Chena  is  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Tanana  for  the  large  river 
boats,  but  smaller  vessels  have  ascended  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  further. 

The  largest  and  most  prosperous  town  of  the 
Yukon  valley  is  Fairbanks.  Situated  on  the  Tan¬ 
ana  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chena  river,  it  is  the 
outfitting  point  and  business  center  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mining  districts.  A  railroad  extends  to 
the  famous  Clancy  creek  diggings,  a  distance  of 
about  26  miles.  This  district  has  produced  about 
$30,000,000  in  the  three  years  since  discovery. 
Unquestionably  there  will  be  a  large  output  of 
gold  from  this  district  for  years  to  come. 

Being  situated  in  a  timber  belt  Fairbanks  is 
substantially  built  and  possesses  all  the  comforts 
and  some  of  the  luxuries  unlooked  for  in  the  far 
interior  towns.  The  government  telegraph  line 
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here,  the  occupants  of  which,  together  with  the 
federal  officers  and  the  employes  of  the  big  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  make  up  the  permanent 
population.  The  companies  maintain  large  stores 
and  warehouses  and  almost  anything  desirable 
can  be  purchased. 

While  proceeding  by  coastwise  steamer  to  Nome 
many  thoughts  recur  upon  the  wonderful  voyage 
just  completed.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  a  like 
topographical  feature.  The  Yukon  finds  its  source 
in  one  branch  within  twenty  miles  from  salt  water 
at  Skagway  and  flows  nearly  twenty-five  hundred 
miles  to  reach  Behring  sea,  having  an  average  fall 
of  but  one  foot  to  the  mile.  Another  branch  heads 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  great  Mackenzie,  which 
flows  through  a  very  circutious  route  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  This  great  water  system  drains  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  and  has 
from  the  natural  erosin  of  the  land  formed  beauti¬ 
ful  valleys  and  reclaimed  thousands  of  acres  in 
Behring  sea.  The  work  still  goes  on.  After  the 
magnificent  spectacle,  the  break  up  of  the  ice  in 
the  spring,  the  river  is  ever  turbid  with  its  load 
of  millions  of  tons  of  silt  for  deposit  in  the  sea. 
There  are  valleys  over  a  hundred  miles  wide 
and  many  hundred  miles  long  and  other  physical 
wonders  only  to  be  seen  to  be  realized  in  their 
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the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports.  The  im¬ 
ports,  valued  at  $2,000,000  in  1903,  have  risen 
to  $4,000,000  in  1906;  the  exports  of  gold  have 
risen  from  $3,000,000  in  1903  to  $8,000,000  in  1906. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  mining  are  practiced 
in  this  district,  making  the  summer  and  winter 
outputs  about  equal. 

Large  sums  have  been  spent  in  development 
work  and  improvements  in  the  last  three  years. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  mining  ditches;  hundreds  of 
miles  of  telephone  lines  and  a  hundred  miles  of 
railroad  have  been  built  and  put  in  operation.  A 
month  is  well  spent  in  visiting  the  several  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  peninsula  and  learning  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  concentration  of  the  precious  metals. 
A  trip  is  made  to  the  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  tin 
district  and  the  promising  deposits  there  studied. 
Many  have  considered  the  trip  to  Nome  by  sea 
dangerous,  especially  as  to  the  manner  of  landing 
passengers  from  the  ocean  steamers  in  the  road¬ 
stead,  but  ingenious  man  has  contrived  a  means 
and  a  skilfully  constructed  lighterage  and  derrick 
system  have  handled  thousands  of  passengers  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life  and  insignificant  loss  to  prop¬ 
erty  every  season  for  many  years.  This  plant  is 
owned  by  the  John  J.  Sesnon  Co.,  and  is  person- 


ally  managed  by  Mr.  Sesnon,  who  is  the  pioneer  in 
tnis  business.  As  departure  is  taken  from  Nome 
we  trust  ourselves  to  the  faithful  derrick,  lowered 
gently  to  the  awaiting  lighter  and  in  a  few  minutes 
are  aboard  the  good  ship  Senator,  bound  for 
Unalaska.  A  vessel  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.  brought  us  to  southeastern  Alaska  and 
now  'another  vessel  of  the  same  company  takes  us 
away  from  its  northwestern  extremity.  By  special 
request  we  are  taken  to  Unalaska,  as  the  Nome 
boats  do  not  usually  call  there.  The  trip  across 
Behring  sea  is  pleasant  and  we  are  landed  away 
out  in  this  beautiful  port  of  the  Aleutian  archi¬ 
pelago.  This  chain  of  islands  extend  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  further  west  of  us,  reaching 
away  over  towards  Japan.  This  island  country 
is  of  a  volcanic  nature,  but  thinly  populated  and 
without  any  considerable  trade.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  the  only  occupations.  Here  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  mild  and  pleasant  the  year  round  and 
conducive  of  robust  health.  The  islands  are  bare 
of  timber,  but  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  grass.  Taking  the  mail  boat  from  here,  the 
eastward  trip  is  made  along  the  southern  coast, 
visiting  the  famous  red  salmon  canneries  along 
the  Alaskan  peninsula  and  the  little  towns  of 
Cooks  Inlet  and  then  around  the  Kenai  peninsula 
to  the  new  town  of  Seward  at  the  head  of  Ressur- 
rection  bay. 

The  trip  along  the  coast  has  been  delightful  and 
full  of  the  beauties  of  scenery  of  mountain,  hill 
and  sun.  The  seat  on  deck  has  been  pleasant  all 
day  long  and  the  warm  gulf  stream  airs,  laden 


with  their  refreshing  salts,  have  been  exceedingly 
invigorating. 

Seward,  the  ocean  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Cen¬ 
tral  railway,  is  a  very  promising  town.  The  rail¬ 
way  projected  from  here  is  to  cross  the  Kenai 
peninsula  to  the  head  of  Cooks  Inlet  and  from 
there  continues  up  the  Sushitna  river  to  the 
Tanana,  near  Fairbanks.  When  constructed,  this 
line  will  open  a  vast  country,  rich  in  gold,  silver 
and  copper  ores,  coal,  oil  and  promising  agricul¬ 
tural  opportunities. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Valdez.  Lo¬ 
cated  at  the  head  of  Prince  William  sound,  it 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  great  coast  copper  district. 
Here  is  landed  the  government  ocean  telegraph 
cables  from  Seattle  and  being  the  gateway  to 
the  great  Copper  and  Tanana  river  valleys,  it  is  a 
town  of  great  importance.  Should  any  of  the 
railroads  projected  to  the  interior  be  built  from 
here,  this  will  in  a  short  time  become  the  largest 
and  most  important  city  of  Alaska.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  great  mineral  regions  of  the  in¬ 
terior  cannot  be  even  imagined,  but  with  trans¬ 
portation  its  wonders  will  begin  to  appear  and 
the  greatest  mining  industry  in  the  world  will  be 
located  in  this  region. 

From  Valdez  the  return  to  Seattle  is  made 
across  the  grand  old  Pacific.  It  being  summer, 
the  weather  is  fine  and  the  sea  smooth. 

Although  the  voyage  has  been  enjoyable  the 
alternate  red  and  white  gleam  from  Tatoosh 
light  at  Cape  Flattery  is  hailed  with  joy,  old  ocean 
is  soon  behind,  our  steamer  again  in  placid 


waters  and  we  retire  for  pleasant  slumbers  to 
awaken  at  Seattle. 

All  that  has  been  seen  and  learned  in  the  five 
thousand  mile  journey  just  completed  will  be  told 
to  our  friends  and  many  will  become  interested 
and  go  to  make  a  new  home  in  the  great  North¬ 
land,  lending  their  efforts  toward  its  exploration 
and  development. 

This  great  Northland  has  added  more  than  $200,- 
000,000  to  the  world’s  stock  of  gold;  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  whale  fisheries,  $100,000,000  worth; 
of  salmon  and  other  fish  products,  $50,000,000, 
and  of  furs  and  skins,  $50,000,000.  The  products 
in  the  next  quarter  century  will  be  many  times 
the  total  sum  of  these  figures  and  the  world  will 
look  upon  this  region  as  a  prosperous  and  healthy 
clime  well  suited  for  the  abode  of  man  and  his 
works. 

The  indomitable  spirit  of  Seattle,  influenced  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  natural  greatness  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Northland  country  has  designed 
a  great  exposition  to  be  given  in  the  summer  of 
1909. 

To  Seattle  will  be  brought  the  various  products 
from  the  empire  lying  between  the  Mackenzie 
river  on  the  east  and  Behring  sea  on  the  west, 
north  to  the  Arctic  ocean  and  south  to  the  Pacific, 
and  to  Seattle  will  come  multitudes  of  people  from 
all  over  the  world  to  visit  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  to  see  those  products  and  mar¬ 
vel  that  they  came  from  so  wierd,  bleak,  barren 
and  inhospitable  a  land. 
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VISITING  ALASKA  AND  THE  CANADIAN  YUKON 


Daring  the  summer  season  of  1907,  innumerable  round  trip  excursions  will  be  made  over  this  justly  famous  route  from  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  to  Atlin,  Dawson  and  Nome. 

These  trips  are  almost  indescribable,  for  at  all  times  land  is  within  sight — a  greater  part  of  the  way  the  voyage  is  between  verdure  clad 
islands,  past  headlands  banked  by  snow-capped  mountains,  from  which  many  cascades  tumble  through  the  forests  and  in  the  sea;  past  great 
glaciers  of  emerald  ice;  past  quaint  Indian  villages,  the  home  of  the  wonderfully  carved  totem  poles;  in  short,  a  thousand  miles  of  awe 
inspiring  scenery,  and  at  all  times  this  is  enjoyed  from  the  deck  of  a  perfectly  appointed  and  magnificent  steamship  until  Skaguay,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Route  is  reached. 

Here  the  traveler  boards  the  luxurious  train  that  rolls  across  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  which  surpasses  in  grandeur  even  Switzerland 
or  Colorado,  until  Caribou  is  reached.  There  connections  are  made  with  our  own  steamers  for  Comrad,  Taku,  Golden  Gate  and  the  beautiful 
lake  country  of  Atlin. 

if  Dawson  is  the  destination  of  the  traveler  he  will  continue  his  railroad  journey  to  White  Horse  and  again  make  connections  with  our 
steamers  for  Dawson  and  intermediate  points. 

Throughout  this  forty-hour  trip  from  White  Horse  to  Dawson,  always  there  is  some  interesting  feature  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  traveler 
as  he  is  in  the  land  of  nightless  days,  with  so  much  to  see  that  sleep  comes  only  after  repeated  invitations. 

Arriving  at  Dawson,  connections  are  made  with  the  steamers  of  tne  Northern  Commercial  Company,  and  the  North  American  Transportation 
and  Trading  Company,  for  all  points  on  the  lower  Yukon  River. 

Why  not  write  today  to  any  one  of  the  undersigned  gentlemen,  and  have  them  prepare  an  itinerary  for  you,  picking  the  choicest  trips, 
and  also  have  them  send  you  booklets  and  full  information  of  this  wonderful  country;  how  to  see  it,  and  at  the  least  expense. 


YUKON 


I.  W.  DUDLEY, 

General  Agent, 

513  Coleman  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 


HERMAN  WEIG, 

General  Agent, 

111  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 


J.  H.  ROGERS, 

Traffic  Manager, 

Williams  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


All-the-Y 

ear-Round 

Excellent  Service 

r\l  lY'C 

Low  Rates,  Including  Berths 

X  OLli  S •  •  • 

and  Meals 

This  Company  Offers  an  Attractive  List  of  Special  Vacation  and  Short  Tourist 

Excursion  Trips. 

BETWEEN  SEATTLE  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SITKA,  JUNEAU, 

SKAGWAY,  WRANGELL, 

And  All  Ports  in  Alaska 

LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  DIEGO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  EUREKA 
And  All  Points  in  Southern  California 
GUAYMAS,  MAZATLAN,  LA  PAZ,  LOWER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MEXICO 


ALASKA  EXCURSIONS— Season  1907,  leaving 
Seattle  and  Victoria,  the  palatial  excursion  steam¬ 
ship  “SPOKANE,”  June  14,  28,  July  12,  26, 
August  9. 

Special  Alaska  Excursion — On  the  magnificent 
steamship  “Queen,”  July  16. 

Thru  tickets  sold  to  all  points  on  the  coast. 


For  folders,  rates  and  full  information,  apply 

SEATTLE  TICKET  OFFICES 
113  James  Street  and  112  Yesler  Way 

A.  B.  C.  DENNISTON,  Northwestern  Passenger 
Agent. 

C.  D.  DUNANN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  San 
Francisco. 
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SEATTLE’S  J-tOTELiS 

There  Will  Be  Rooms  Enough  for  Half  a  Million  of  Visitors  in  1909 

HEN  the  gates  of  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition  are  thrown  open 
on  June  1st,  1909,  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  the  four  and  a  half  months 
that  it  will  continue,  there  will  be  ample  accom¬ 
modation  to  entertain  half  a  million  of  strangers 
in  Seattle  and  its  suburban  cities  and  towns. 

Previous  experiences  by  exposition  cities  and 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  facilities  Seattle  has 
for  the  housing  of  large  numbers  of  visitors  have 
caused  the  officials  of  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
situation  and  the  above  statement  is  made  by 
them  as  a  direct  result  of  their  investigations  in 
that  direction. 

The  Exposition  grounds  cover  255  acres,  which 
will  present  a  magnificent  spectacle  of  palaces, 
lagoons,  waterways,  towers  and  industrial  ex¬ 
hibits,  produced  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  ten  mil¬ 
lions.  That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  will 
come  here  to  spend  some  time  in  viewing  this 
great  enterprise  is  absolutely  certain,  for  while 
the  primary  reason  for  the  Exposition  was  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  resources  of  the  newly  opened  territories 
of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  it  will  contain  ex¬ 
haustive  representations  from  all  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Since  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  globe 
live  in  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  since  they  are  all,  through  immigration  and 
trade  relations,  connected  with  every  other 
country  or  government  on  earth,  this  Exposition 
is  truly  an  international  one  and  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  visitors  from  everywhere  will 
flock  to  Seattle  in  1909. 

Seattle  is  essentially  a  city  of  homes.  During 
the  last  five  years  11,700  dwellings  of  various 
dimensions  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$18,000,000  and  the  records  of  this  year  have 
shown  so  far  no  diminishing  proportions.  There 
are  at  this  time  150  hotels  and  about  400  lodging 
houses  in  this  city,  which  latter  can,  in  an  em¬ 
ergency,  acommodate  20,000  people. 

A  committee  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
has  recently  canvassed  the  city  to  ascertain 
how  many  rooms  they  could  secure  for  the 


members  of  their  organization  expected  to  attend 
the  convention,  which  will  be  held  here  this 
summer.  As  a  result  of  this  canvass  they  an¬ 
nounce  that  besides  the  hotels  and  lodging  houses 
there  are  about  15,000  private  houses  who  can  and 
will,  when  the  occasion  requires  it,  have  at  least 
one  room  and  some  5,000  houses  which  have  as 
many  as  three,  four  or  five  rooms  for  the  housing 
of  transient  visitors.  Most  of  these  rooms  are 
suitable  for  two  persons,  man  and  wife  or  travel¬ 
ing  companions  otherwise,  so  that  this  means  an 
additional  capacity  for  the  lodging  of  some  30,000 
or  more. 

These  figures,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  based 
entirely  on  the  present  day  basis,  but  going  deep¬ 
er  into  the  subject,  interviews  with  the  building 
inspector,  architects,  contractors  and  real  estate 
dealers  have  demonstrated  that  during  the  time 
intervening  between  now  and  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  this  city  will  double  its  capacity  for 
housing  people.  Building  operations  will  be  more 
active  for  the  next  two  years  than  ever  and  the 
orders  for  materials  sent  out  cover  a  period  for 
delivery  of  almost  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition.  Some  of  the  buildings  to  be  constructed 
will  be  large  hotels,  some  smaller  ones  and  a 
great  many  apartment  houses.  The  number  of 
private  residences  also  will  be  largely  increased 
and  every  one  of  these  additions  to  the  local 
architecture  will  enlarge  the  facilities  for  room¬ 
ing  purposes  to  a  proportionate  extent. 

While  these  facts  and  figures  show  plainly 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  lack  of  accommo¬ 
dation  for  those  who  will  visit  Seattle  in  1909,  no 
matter  how  great  their  number  may  be  at  any  one 
time,  there  is  still  another  most  important  circum- 
stance  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  With¬ 
in  an  hour’s  ride  from  Seattle’s  business  center 
are  located  half  a  dozen  other  cities  and  qutie  a 
number  of  smaller  towns  jointly  capable  of  enter¬ 
taining  150,000  people.  Suburban  railroads  and 
splendidly  equipped  steamers  make  the  trip  from 
and  to  these  towns  most  delightful  and  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  a  great  many  of  the 
traveling  sightseers  will  prefer  a  residence  some¬ 
what  distant  from  this  city  with  the  added  pleas¬ 
ure  of  an  early  morning  ride  to  the  Exposition 
and  an  evening  trip  returning. 

The  famous  climate  of  the  Puget  Sound  will 


do  much  towards  making  the  stay  of  these  visitors 
a  prolonged  one. 

As  to  the  cost  of  hotel  accommodation,  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  it  will  be  such  as  to  be  within 
the  means  of  all.  There  are  thousands  of  rooms 
here  for  25  cents  per  night  and  from  that  price 
the  prices  range  upward  to  palatial  apartments  in 
the  most  modern  and  best  appointed  hotels  to  suit 
the  extremely  fastidious  traveler.  And  one  thing 
can  be  stated  with  emphasis  and  with  the  best 
authority  that  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
"Exposition  Prices”  and  that  every  kind  of  extor¬ 
tion,  such  as  has  in  the  past  been  practised  in 
other  cities,  will  positively  not  be  permitted  here. 
During  the  Exposition  months  people  will  be  able 
to  live  here  as  economically  as  they  can  at  any 
other  time  and  Seattle  is  by  no  means  a  high 
priced  city. 

Among  the  hotels  now  in  this  city  the  most 
prominent  ones  are  the  Butler,  the  Lincoln,  the 

Stander,  the  Savoy,  the  Seattle,  the  Stevens,  the 

Palace,  the  Rainier  Grand,  the  Cecil,  the  Diller, 
the  Arlington,  the  Northern,  the  Baker,  the 

Ferguson,  the  Leonce  and  the  New  Washington, 
which  latter  is  nearing  completion.  There  are 
many  fine  apartment  houses,  such  as  the  Waldorf, 
the  Roylston,  the  Cadillac,  the  Potter,  the  San 
Francis,  the  Graystone,  the  Madison,  the  Kene- 
beck,  the  Washington  Annex,  the  Radium,  the 
Brunswick,  the  Senecca,  the  Colonnade,  and  many 
others  of  less  pretentions  dimensions. 

Lodging  houses  of  minor  importance  are 

abundant  in  many  sections  of  the  city  and  their 
sanitary  conditions  are  under  the  constant  sur¬ 
veillance  of  a  corps  of  inspectors  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  who  compel  absolute  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  every  instance. 

Having  in  this  article  amply  demonstrated  that 
there  will  be  plenty  and  good  accommodation  for 
the  thousandls  who  will  visit  Seattle  during  the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  it  is  hoped  that, 
like  the  Argonauts  of  old,  many  of  those  who 
come  west  at  that  time  will  become  so  impressed 
with  Seattle’s  commercial  natural  richness  that 
they  will  remain  here  permanently.  A  glad  wel¬ 
come  awaits  them  all  and  every  possible  hospital¬ 
ity  a  warm  hearted  populace  can  extend  to  the 
stranger  will  surely  be  offered  to  everybody. 
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•  DiningRooms  Seat400 


t  Gentlemen’s  Cafe  f 

"  t  Service  a  la  Carte  • 

I  Ladies’  Cafe  ! 


The  Tourist  Hotel  of  Puget  Sound 


Hotel  Lincoln 

SEATTLE 


n 

i  I 

Most  Perfect  Hotel  on  the  Coast 

A  Beautiful  Garden  120  FeetiSquare 

Opposite  Carnegie  Library 

THE  BLACKWELL  HOTEL  CO .  Proprietors 

n 

|  Tea  Room  ] 

|  and  j 

t  Banquet  Rooms  1 

|  |  AMERICAN  j 

[=rHE  =5  EUROPEAN  j 

>  |  $1.00  up  | 

JAMES  A.  MOORE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 


ARCADE  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  ANNEX 


JAMES  A.  MOORE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 


THE  LEONGE 

1415  BOREN  AVE.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

With  Delightful  Unobstructed  View  of  the  City,  Harbor  and  Lakes 


Modern 
P'ire  Proof 
Hotel 


The  Leonce 


<fl> 

Located 

Extremely 

Convenient 

# 


Appeals  Especially  to  Families  Desiring  High  Class  Accommodations 
Summer  Tourists  will  find  the  Leonce  a  Splendid  Place  to  make  their  Headquarters  while  in  Seattle  or  in  the  Northwest 

AMERICAN  PLAN  ONLY  RATES  QUOTED  UPON  REQUEST 
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HOTEL  BARKER 


-HOTEL-i 

BARKER 


E.  H.  BARKER,  Proprietor 

NEW,  MODERN  AND  UP  TO  DATE 


Free  Telephone.  : :  Clothes  Closets.  : : 
Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water  in  Every 
Room  : :  Electric  Elevator  : :  Euro¬ 
pean  Plan.  : :  Most  Sanitary  Hotel  in 
the  City.  : :  The  Lobby,  Office,  Halls, 
Baths,  Stairs  and  Lavatories  being  fin¬ 
ished  in  Tiling  and  Marble  Work  give  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  : :  : :  : :  : : 


Located  in  the  very  heart  of  Seattle’s 
level  business  district.  : :  Convenient  to 
all  principal  department  and  retail  stores, 
theatres,  etc. 


RATES 

75  Cents  per  Day  and  up. 

With  Private  Bath,  $2.00  per  Day  and  up. 

- FREE  BUS - 

OR  TAKE  ANY  SECOND  AVENUE  CAR 
FROM  DEPOT  TO  DOOR 

Phones 

Ind.  3366  Main  1066 

PIKE  STREET,  CORNER  SIXTH  AVE. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


PERFECT 
HALFTONES 
and  ETCHINGS 


FOR  ALL 
PRINTING 
PU  RPOSES 


Maring  &  Blake  * 


3  Occidental  Ave. 

E A T T LE 
W  ASH. 
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HOTEL  STANDER 


L.  B.  WISNER,  Prop. 


Corner  Fourth  Ave.  and  Marion  St.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


C.  J.  H.  WEINKE,  Prop. 


JZ? 

American  Plan 
$3.00  up 

European  Plan 
$1.50  up 

JZ? 


THE  LOBBY 


jZ? 

250  —Rooms— 250 

Long  Distance  Phone  and 
Running  Water  in 
Every  Room 

No  Inside  Rooms 

IOO  With  Private  Paths 


jZ? 


ONE  OF  THE  DINING  ROOMS,  SEATING  350  PERSONS 


With  its  fine,  elegant  and  rich  furnishings  THE  STANDER  fills  a  want  long  felt  by  the  traveling  public.  A  temporary 
home  for  the  commercial  traveler  or  tourist  traveling  with  his  family.  A  first  class  hotel  where  home  comforts  and  the 
so-called  “little  things”  that  go  to  make  hotel  life  attractive  are  not  overlooked  by  the  management,  but  are  given  as  much 
thought,  time  and  attention  as  the  excellent  cuisine  which  The  Stander  offers  its  patrons.  THE  STANDER  is  ideally  located 
at  the  intersection  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Marion  Street,  away  from  all  noise  and  dust  of  the  business  district  and  yet  but 
three  minutes  walk  from  the  busiest  corner  in  the  city.  The  most  charming  vistas  are  afforded  from  all  windows  above  the 
mezzanine  floor.  Puget  Sound,  with  its  extensive  shipping;  the  Olympic  mountains,  the  Cascades,  Mount  Rainier  and  a 
genral  view  of  Seattle  that  at  a  glance  gives  one  an  excellent  idea  of  the  city,  its  present  size  and  its  great  possibilities  in 
the  near  future. 
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THE  WALDORF  BUILDING,  THE  FINEST  APARTMENT  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

H.  Ryan,  Architect 
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THE  ROYCROFT  APARTMENTS 
H.  Ryan,  Architect 
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DAVID  DOW 


David  Dow  &  Son 

Coming  to  Seattle  in  1889,  just  three  months 
before  the  great  fire  which  laid  the  whole  city 
in  ashes,  David  Dow  might  almost  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  man  with  a  prophetic  eye,  for  he  is 
a  contractor  and  builder  and,  of  course,  there 
was  immediate  need  for  him  after  his 
arrival.  Before  the  smouldering  debris  left  by 
the  conflagration  had  had  time  to  cool  Mr. 
Dow  started  in  to  build  a  newer  and  greater 
Seattle  and  he  has  been  industriously  engaged 
in  that  task  ever  since.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  has  with  tireless  energy  labored  in 
this  city  and  he  has  done  more  than  his  share 
in  making  Seattle  the  proud  Queen  City  of  the 
Northwest. 


ANDREW  DOW 


This  plant  of  Builders’  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Seattle  and  is  most 
complete.  It  contains  every¬ 
thing  in  that  line  of  the  latest 
improved  pattern,  and  all  the 
machinery  used  in  building 
here  ,  not  owned  individually 
by  contractors,  is  rented  by 
them  from  David  Dow  &  Son, 
whose  vast  sheds  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  such  material  as  is  not 
in  immediate  use,  is  at  Twenty- 
first  avenue  and  Spruce  street. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  within 
the  scope  of  a  brief  sketch  the  many 
buildings  and  enterprises  Mr.  Dow  has 
been  connected  with  during  his  long 
and  busy  career  in  this  city,  and  when 
you  ask  him  to  mention  some  of  them 
he  laughingly  says  that  he  built  the 
Phoenix  Hotel  on  Second  Ave.,  which 
was  the  first  building  erected  after  the 
big  fire.  All  his  other  numerous  works 
he  never  mentions,  they  are  too  many 
for  him  to  remember. 

David  Dow  &  Son  are  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  carrying  out  several 
large  contracts  and  they  are  making 
preparations  for  the  acceptance  of 
many  others. 

Their  offices  are  at  221  Globe  Build¬ 
ing. 


ELECTRICAL  HOIST  OF  DAVID  DOW  &  SON 


Mr.  Dow  is  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  and  learned  his  trade, 
that  of  a  carpenter,  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  came  to  America 

and  joined  his  brother  Mathew 
who  was  at  that  time  a  con¬ 
tractor  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

The  firm  of  Dow  Brothers  did 
a  large  business  in  the  Lone 
Star  state,  both  in  Fort  Worth 
and  later  on  in  Belton,  but 
favorable  reports  reaching 
South  of  the  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  the  Northwest  offered  to  the  right 
kind  of  man,  attracted  David  Dow  and 
he  closed  up  his  affairs  in  Texas  to 
come  to  Seattle,  where  he  has  been  in 
business  ever  since. 

As  a  contractor  for  buildings,  street 
and  sewer  work,  David  Dow  is  most 
prominent,  but  the  firm  of  David  Dow 
&  Son  has  a  specialty,  which  may  al¬ 
most  be  called  a  monopoly,  in  another 
line  and  that  is  the  renting  of  Builders’ 
Machinery,  such  as  saws,  pumps, 
hoists,  derricks  and  kindred  parapher¬ 
nalia.  This  branch  of  the  business  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Andrew  Dow, 
the  only  son  and  partner  of  David 
Dow,  who,  while  born  in  Texas,  came 
with  the  family  to  Seattle  when  only 
nine  months  old  and  has  therefore 
spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  this  city. 


CATARACT  BUILDING 
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E.  W.  HOUGHTON 

ARCHITECT 

By  the  general  appearance  of  a  city  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  one 
can  pass  judgment  on  the  men  who  built  it.  That  Seattle’s  principal  streets  are 
lined  with  beautiful  structures  containing  every  modern  improvement  is  well  known 
and  E.  AV.  Houghton,  the  veteran  architect  who  has  for  eighteen  years  given  this 
city  the  benefit  of  his  skill,  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  profession  who  are 
the  builders  of  Seattle. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Houghton’s  superior  art  is  found  on  almost  every  thoroughfare 
not  only  in  Seattle  but  throughout  the  Northwest.  On  Second  avenue  in  this 
city  alone  he  has  covered  up  to  this  time  not  less  than  1,400  feet  frontage, 
and  he  is  now  busy  with  plans  for  a  number  of  new  structures  on  that  street 
to  be  erected  in  the  near  future.  In  Tacoma,  Bellingham,  Everett,  Spokane, 
Butte,  Helena,  \  ancouver,  and  in  many  other  Northwestern  cities  and  towns 
Mr.  Houghton  has  been  active  in  embellishing  the  streets  with  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  to  his  great  ability. 

Mr.  Houghton  is  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  education  and  his  brother, 
with  whom  he  worked  early  in  his  career  and  whose  name,  T.  Marcus  Houghton, 
famous  among  European  architects,  is  now  busy  in  his  London  offices  planning 
a  magnificent  theatre  to  be  built  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 


FOYER  OF  MOORE  THEATRE 


When  a  man’s  work  has  been  so  manifold  as  that  of 
Mr.  Houghton  it  is  almost  impossible  to  select  any  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  buildings  designed  by  him.  Still  among  the 
many  others  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  The  theatres 
of  Butte,  Spokane,  Bellingham,  Aberdeen  and  Helena,  the 
Arcade  Building,  the  Washington  Annex,  the  Cascade 
Laundry,  the  Snoqualmie  Power  House  and  the  Dormi¬ 
tories  of  the  University  of  Washington.  The  new  Moore 
Theatre  on  Second  avenue  and  Pine,  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  is  also  designed  by  Mr.  Houghton  and  so  is  a 
$500,000  building  under  way  in  Tacoma. 


Altogether  Mr.  Houghton  has  built  339 
buildings  since  he  came  here  and  he  says 
he  has  only  just  got  started.  Twenty 
theatres  are  among  these,  scattered  in 
that  many  cities. 

Mr.  Houghton  came  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  after  two 
Years  residence  in  Los  Angeles  moved  to 
Seattle  where  he  was  for  three  years 
associated  with  C.  W.  Saunders,  the  firm 
being  then  Saunders  &  Houghton.  Ever 
since  he  has  been  alone  and  a  very  busy 
man. 

His  offices  are  in  the  Collins  Building 
on  Second  avenue,  near  James  street. 


ORIENTAL  AMERICAN  BANK  BUILDING 
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MATTHEW  DOW 

CONTRACTOR 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

OPPORTUNITY,  it  is  said,  knocks  at  a  man’s  door  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  woe  be  to  him  who  is  not  at  hand  to 
recognize  the  knock  and  to  open.  In  1889  a  disastrous  fire  laid  waste  the  city  of  Seattle,  so  that  there  was  but 
little  of  the  original  city  left  standing.  The  city  fathers  of  these  days  wisely  decided  to  prescribe  fire  limits  within 
which  no  more  wooden  buildings  were  to  be  created,  so  that  those  who  were  desirous  of  rebuilding  were  compelled 
to  use  stone  or  brick,  or  some  more  substantial  material.  Here  then  was  Opportunity  knocking  at  the  door  of  many  men, 
artificers  of  all  kinds,  builders  and  contractors  and  so  on,  and  among  those  who  knew  the  call  and  opened  was  one  Matthew 
Dow.  Mr.  Dow  had  cane  to  Ballard  in  that  very  time,  and  had  there  erected  for  himself  and  his  family  a  two-story  build¬ 
ing  on  some  property  which  he  had  purchased  on  Broadway  and  Second  avenue.  He  recognized  the  occasion;  foresaw  a 
great  future  for  the  Puget  Sound  country  and  determined  to  join  his  interests  with  it.  After  completing  his  own  house  his 
services  as  a  builder  came  into  immediate  demand  and  the  first  work  he  did  in  Ballard  was  to  build  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches.  As  he  had  anticipated  he  quickly  found  his  hands  full  and  no  sooner  had  he  completed  the  Ballard  churches  than 
he  was  called  to  Seattle  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  National  Bank  building,  now  known  as  the  Pacific  Block 
and  located  at  the  corner  of  Yesler  Way  and  Occidental  avenue.  From  that  time  on  Mr.  Dow’s  business  steadily  increased 
— to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  he  had  frequently  to  refuse  many  lucrative  offers  to  build.  Now  he  stands  amongst  the 
heads  of  his  profession  as  a  builder  in  this  city.  Space  forbids  of  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  the  buildings  erected 
by  him,  but  among  them  are  such  well  known  blocks  as  the  Walker  budding,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  University  streets; 
the  Hancock  building,  corner  Union  street  and  First;  the  Talbot  Walker  building,  corner  of  Jackson  street  and  First;  the 
Chapin  building,  Second  and  Jackson  street;  the  Chapin  building  at  Third  avenue  and  Jackson  street;  the  six-story  Walker 
building  on  First  avenue;  the  Bemis  Bro.’s  bag  factory,  a  four-story  and  basement  brick  building  on  the  tide  flats;  the  brick 
and  stone  work  of  the  new  Colman  building;  the  Chapin  Bank  building;  the  new  Lincoln  High  School,  and  many  other 
prominent  buildings. 

Although  busier  than  most  men,  with  his  contracting  building  enterprises,  Mr.  Dow  still  found  time  to  become  deeply 
interested  in  municipal  affairs,  and  his  adopted  city,  Ballard,  has  benefited  in  many  ways  through  his  clear  judgment  and 
perspicacity.  Mr.  Dow  served  here  three  years  on  the  school  board,  one  year  as  councilman  and  one  year  as  mayor.  He 
is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  contracting  business  in  Seattle  and  is  conducting  extensive  building  operations  in  many  parts 
of  the  city.  He  handles,  usually,  large  contracts  for  modern  up-to-date  business  blocks  or  for  private  residences,  many  of 
the  handsomest  of  which  in  the  residence  districts  have  been  erected  under  his  supervision.  At  the  zenith  of  his  career  and 
still  in  the  prime  of  life  he  has  made  for  himself  a  great  position  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  As  a  builder  and 
contractor  he  stands  pre-eminent,  and  as  an  authority  on  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of  Ballard  his  word  is  indisputable. 
To  the  many  of  the  younger  generation  who  yearly  flock  to  this  western  country  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune  Mr.  Dow 
is  a  shining  example  of  a  hard-working,  energetic  keen  business  man  who,  whilst  building  up  a  name  and  a  fortune  for 
himself  in  his  private  capacity,  has  yet  had  time  to  devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  24  hours  of  his  brains,  business 
capacity  and  energy  to  public  and  municipal  affairs  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  latter. 
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cA.  WARREN  GOULD 

ARCHITECT 


A.  Warren  Gould 


Looking-  around  Seattle  and  casting  admiring  glances  on  the 
many  beautifully  designed  buildings  which  adorn  the  city  one  finds 
many  among  them  which  were  planned  by  and  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  A.  Warren  Gould,  an  architect  who  after  gaining  an 
enviable  reputation  in  Massachusetts,  came  about  three  years  ago 
to  Seattle  and  at  once  became  connected  with  some  of  the  largest 
building  operations  in  this  locality.  Since  then  Mr.  Gould  has 
become  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  his  profession  and  his  services 
are  very  much  in  demand.  He  is  only  a  young  man  and  has  many 
years  of  usefulness  before  him,  so  that  Seattle  may  look  forward 
to  see  additional  evidence  of  his  skill  ornament  its  thoroughfares 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Among  the  works  Mr.  Gould  has  accomplished  locally  are  the 
American  Bank  and  Empire  buildings,  the  Seller  building,  the 
Standard  Furniture  Co.’s  building  (to  be  erected  at  once),  a  new 
seven-story  hotel  to  be  built  this  year  on  Fourth  avenue;  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Mitchell  Hotel  in  Olympia,  the  remodeling  of  the  Arcade 
building  in  Tacoma,  and  much  more  which  space  forbids  to 
enumerate. 


H.  RYAN 

ARCHITECT 

Mr.  H.  Ryan,  architect  of  the  Waldorf,  corner  of  Seventh  and  Pike,  the 
Moore  Building  on  Fourth  near  Union,  and  the  “Roycroft”  Apartments 
corner  Howard  avenue  and  Thomas  street,  cuts  of  which  appear  in  this  pub¬ 
lication,  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Broadway  Building,  corner  Broadway 
and  Madison,  the  Swedish  Baptist  church  corner  Ninth  avenue  and  Pine 
street,  the  Antonia  Apartments  on  Fifteenth  near  Howell  street,  and  he  has 
under  way  at  the  present  writing  nine  apartment  buildings  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Ryan  did  much  good  work  in  the  East  before  coming  to 
Seattle,  about  nine  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  had  his  share  of  the 
work  in  Seattle,  and  he  is  a  man  who  feels  proud  of  his  friends. 
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ALEXANDER  PEARSON 

Alexander  Pearson  is  a  prominent  contractor  and  builder  with  offices  in  the  New  York  Building  in  Seattle.  Pie  has  foi 
over  six  years  been  engaged  in  that  business  here  and  many  of  the  finest  structures  which  adorn  our  streets  are  monuments 
to  his  activity.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  new  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building  are  some  of  Mr. 
Pearson’s  latest  achievements,  but  one  can  hardly  visit  any  business  or  residence  section  without  encountering  samples  of 
his  skill  as  a  builder  up  of  cities. 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
Alexander  Pearson,  Contractor 


YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  BUILDING 
Alexander  Pearson,  Contractor 

Mr.  Pearson,  however,  does  not  confine  his  operations  to  Seattle  alone  but  he  is  also  well  known  and  much  in  demand 
in  Tacoma,  Portland,  British  Columbia  and  all  around  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound. 

Besides  personally  conducting  all  his  work  in  the  building  line  Mr.  Pearson  is  also  the  President  of  the  West  Coast 
Tanning  Co.  located  at  Ballard  and  is  a  director  of  the  State  Bank  of  Seattle. 
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New  Academy  of  the  Holy  Names 


Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary 


Twenty-First  Avenue  and  Roy  Street,  Capitol  Hill,  Seattle,  Wash. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  HOLY  NAMES 

Noble  Purpose  of  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary 

With  the  principal  aim  to  build  up  a  noble  womanhood,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  founded  an  Academy  many  years 
ao-o  where  young  girls  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  Christian  education  in  all  the  branches  which  teach  them  to  become 
useful  and  cultured  in  after  life.  Ever  since  this  institution  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  classed  among  the  foremost 
of  the  educational  establishments  in  the  Northwest.  While  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Names  is  a  Catholic  one,  no  distinction 
whatever  is  made  in  this  school  on  account  of  creed,  and  all  reference  to  religious  matters  is  carefully  avoided  so  as  to  make 

the  institute  a  non-sectarian  one  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  managers  and  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  various  classes  have  only  one  object  in  conducting  the  school  and  that 
is  to  have  their  pupils  graduate  as  good,  pure  and  intelligent  women  who  will  afterwards  reflect  credit  upon  the  institution 
which  has  made  them  early  in  life  fitted  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  world. 

At  the  present  time  this  Academy  is  still  located  on  Seventh  avenue  and  Jackson,  where  it  was  originally  founded,  but 
its  merits  have  met  with  deserving  recognition,  and  the  patronage  has  increased  so  much  that  the  old  quarters,  although 

commodious  enough  formerly  have  become  too  small  for  present  and  future  purposes.  For  these  reasons  there  is  now  a 

magnificent  new  building  almost  completed  which  will  be  the  home  of  the  school.  This  new  Academy  is  located  on  Capitol 
Hill  on  Aloha  street,  between  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  streets,  and  will  be,  when  completed,  a  most  stately  struc¬ 
ture  overlooking  the  Sound  and  the  lakes.  It  is  four  stories  high,  covers  a  vast  area  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  June  so  that  the  exercises  for  the  scholastic  year  1907-8  will  be  held  in  the  new  home  for  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
institution,  which  will  be  in  every  respect  modern,  roomy  and  fully  equipped  with  every  convenience  known  in  educational 

circles. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  management  that  pupils  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  June,  but  entries  can  be  made 
at  any  time  during  the  scholastic  year. 
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HANS  PEDERSON 


Plastering 

Reinforced  Concrete  Floors 
Sidewalks,  Etc. 


Office  Phones:  Ind.  L  3054 

Ind.  X  2262  Residence  Phone: 

Main  6012  Central  1421 


1224  Alaska  Building, 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Telephone  James  4131 


Established  1885 


PETKOVITS  FUR  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fancy  Furs 

Importers  of  Skins 


1  10  Marion  Street  cc  a  ttt  it  a  ci  i 

Between  First  and  Second  Avenues  OIL/A.  1  1  EE,  W /\OlT. 
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M.  Furuya  Company 

SEATTLE  Branches  YOKOHAMA 

TACOMA  KOBE 

PORTLAND  VANCOUVER  TOKYO 

- 1  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS  L~ - 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Japanese  and  American 

Products 

JAPANESE 

CURIOSITIES 

Satsuma,  Kutani 
Bronze,  Brass 
Cloisonne 


806  Second  Avenue  C'G'  A  "T'  I AT  Tq'  TT  C  A  216  Second  Ave.  So. 

SEATTLE  BRANCH  O  1  A  T/lvj  •  O  •  1  \.  •  MAIN  OFFICE 


And  all  kinds  of 

Porcelain 

Wares 

and 

Japanese 

Antiques 

Etc. 


Japanese 
H  and  Carved 
Te  ikwood 
Furniture 

Cabinet 
Table 
Chair,  Etc. 
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THE  MECCA 

SEATTLE’S  FINEST  RESORT 


OPPOSITE  TOTEM  POLE 
6 1 0  First  Avenue  ::  ::  Pioneer  Building 


E.  M.  RHODES  &  CO. 

Seattle  as  a  Hunting  Ground  for  Curio  Collectors 


INDIAN  BASKET  WEAVER 


I  he  City  of  Seattle  has,  during  the  last  decade,  and  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  it 
attained  to  a  high  position  amongst  the  world’s  cities.  For  many  reasons  she  has  been  talked 
about  and  has  received  notice  from  all  quarters  of  the  Globe.  For  her  magnificent  harbor;  for  her 
unequalled  facilities  for  handling  Orietal  trade;  for  the  fact  that  she  is  the  exclusive  gateway  to  the 
Golden  North;  for  her  rapid  development  as  a  city;  for  the  extraordinary  eneregy,  progressiveness, 
and  loyalty  of  her  many  citizens  ;  for  all  these  reasons  she  has  attracted  universal  attention  and 
interest.  As  a  consequence  she  is  becoming  a  cosmopolitan  city,  a  city  with  a  huge  floating  popula¬ 
tion,  and,  being  so  typically  representative  of  Western  American  life  and  growth,  a  city  which,  if 
not  the  first  mecca  of  the  tourist  and  the  globe  trotter,  is  essentially  one  of  his  chief  halting  places, 
and  through  which  if  he  wishes  to  go  anywhere  worth  while  he  must  almost  certainly  eventually 
pass. 

Now  there  is  one  trail  which  is  common  to  all  travellers,  whether  they  be  on  pleasure  bent,  as 
the  globe-trotting  tourist,  or  whether  of  a  purely  business  mind,  as  the  home  seeker,  the  seafarer,  or 
the  man  exploiting  new  fields  for  his  business  enterprises  and  ventures.  This  trail  is  curiosity; 
which  being  defined  hardly  indicates  a  desire  for  the  curious  and  incidentally  for  curios.  We  are 
all  in  one  way  or  another  collectors  of  curios,  whether  they  be  tangible  articles  of  vertu  or  ligantines  or  of  museum  interest,  or 
merely  intangible,  but  nevertheless  clearly  defined  and  lasting  impressions  of  the  brain.  Of  the  latter  kind  it  is  difficult  to  say 
that  they  may  be  collected  and  carried  away  from  anywhere  and  everywhere  by  every  man  according  to  his  desire  and  ability. 
But  of  the  former,  of  the  tangible  solid  interesting  curios,  works  of  man’s  handicraft  and  of  nature,  to  be  gathered  here  and 
there  on  the  old  earth’s  surface  and  becoming  rarer  and  more  valuable  every  day;  of  those  curios,  of  which  every  man,  woman 
and  child  of  us  has  some  one  thing — even  if  it  be  but  an  old  valueless  coin  in  the  corner  of  a  pocket — of  this  class  of  curios  there 
is  another  story  to  be  told.  To  come  across  a  country  or  a  district  in  one’s  travels  nowadays,  where  such  curios  may  be  found 
in  comparative  abundance  is  in  truth  a  rarity.  And  to  find  a  place  where  articles  upwards  of  ioo  years  of  age  are  in  actual  and 
daily  use,  and  where  these  articles  are  made  today  in  the  exact  fashion  and  of  a  similar  material  to  that  used  many  centuries 
ago,  is  rarer  still. 

Such  a  place,  however,  is  this  wonderful  city  of  Seattle.  To  the  everyday  man  there  is  very  little  romance  afforded  on  the 
surface  of  this  citv — still,  if  one  goes  but  deep  enough,  the  romance  is  there  in  abundance  and  of  a  quality  to  satisfy  the  most 
particular.  For  hundreds  of  years  back  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  coast  have  found  their  home  and  their  scant  livelihood  by 
the  waters  of  Puget  sound.  Made  up  of  the  prehistoric  and  aboriginal  tribes  of  many  quarters  of  the  globe  it  is  no  difficult 
task  for  the  student  of  ethnology  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  the  Mongolian,  the  Eskimo,  and  the  South  Sea  Islander  and 
many  others  amongst  them.  And  in  their  arts  and  handicrafts,  these  characteristics  are  just  as  prominent.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  have  here  the  richest  field  for  the  curio  hunter  of  any  place  on  earth.  But  the  traveller  and  the  curio  hunter  has  neither 
time  nor  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessarv  lengthy  and  difficult  excursions  far  afield  by  means  of  which  alone  he 
could  personally  collect  those  rare  objects  of  his  search.  Therefore,  many  people  have  made  it  their  business  to  make  large 
and  valuable  collections  of  such  things  from  far  and  near,  and. of  every  class  and  variety,  to.  place  them  in  attractive  and 
accessible  array  before  the  would-be  possessor  so  that  he  may  suit  his  fancy,  his  purse,  and  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal  and 
carry  with  him  to  number  among  his  “lares  and  penates”  some  rare  Indian  basket,  Navajo  blanket,  or  elaborately  carved  piece 
of  ivory,  as  his  choice  dictates. 

The  firm  of  E.  M.  Rhodes  &  Co.  have  for  many  years  past  been  carrying  on  exactly  such  a  trade  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  Alaska,  the  Behring  Sea  and  far  down  the  coast,  and  they  now  have  at 
their  place  of  business  in  the  Alaska  Building,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of 
Indian  work  and  curios  of  any  house  in  the  Northwest. 

Here  mav  be  fQund  Native  baskets  from  every  American  Indian  tribe  from  the  Sea-grass 
baskets  of  the  Point  Barrow  Indians  to  the  Palm-leaf  baskets  of  the  Mexicans — many  hundreds 
of  them  are  upwards  of  a  century  old  and  have  been  in  constant  daily  use  foi  culinary  or  other 
household  purposes.  Some  rare  specimens  of  Walrus  ivory  carvings,  made  by  the  Eskimos  in 
the  Behring  Sea,  wooden  head  pieces  and  masks  used  during  the  ceremonial  dances,  original 
Totem  Poles,  and  every  domestic,  war  like,  and  religious  article  known  to  Indian  manufacture 
are  here  on  exhibition.  '  Rich  Alaskan  fur  rugs,  made  from  the  Polar  and  the  brown  bear,  the 
red  and  the  white  fox,  mounted  game  heads  of  every  description,  antique  brasses,  old  pewters, 
curios  and  souvenirs  of  every  description  form  part  of  a  collection  which  the  public  is  at  all 
times  invited  to  inspect,  and,  should  they  wish  to  purchase  they  will  find  the  prices  very 
reasonable,  since  this  firm  through  its  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  longe  experience 
is  enabled  to  deal  directly  with  the  Indians  themselves. 

Mr  E  M  Rhodes  is  probablv  the  most  expert  collector  of  Indian  work  and  curios  on  the 
coast  and  Mr  F  P  Kendrick,  the  other  partner,  occupies  the  same  position  among  fur 
dealers,  so  that  every  curio  hunter  may  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  dealing  at  their  place  of 
business  in  the  Alaska  Building  on  Second  avenue,  Seattle. 


INDIAN  BASKETS 
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ALBERT  HANSEN 


The  Largest  and  Finest  Jewelry 
Establishment  in  the  Northwest 

Established  / 88^ 


L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.’  Typewriter 


WRITING  ENTIRELY  IN  SIGHT  ALL  THE  TIME. 

Down-to-the-minute  in  improvements.  Light,  Quick,  Elastic  Action.  Tabulation  without 
extra  cost.  Two-color  ribbon.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

L.  &  M.  ALEXANDER  &  CO. 

EXCLUSIVE  DEALERS  ENTIRE  COAST 
F.  W.  AUST,  Manager. 

Tel.  2600  711  Second  Avenue,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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MADAME  JULIA  ARAMENTI 

One  of  the  most  prominent  stars  in  the  bright  constellation  of  operatic  celebraties  who  reside  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  Madame  Julia  Aramenti,  the  charming  hostess  of  the 
elegant  parlors  in  the  Arcade  Building,  where  she  conducts  the  famous  Aramenti  School  of  Voice  Cul¬ 
ture  with  great  success. 

Mme.  Aramenti  calls  New  York  City  her  home,  although  her  musical  education  was  conducted  by 
European  masters,  Signor  Vienisi  of  Paris  being  her  instructor  in  grand  opera  and  Professor  Tower 
of  England  having  her  as  a  pupil  in  oratorial  studies. 

It  was  also  in  Europe  that  the  lady  made  her  debut  on  the  operatic  stage  on  which  she  has  scored 
so  many  triumphs  since.  At  that  first  public  appearance  Mme.  Aramenti  presented  Leonora  in  the 
opera  Trovatore. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  talented  young  soprano  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading  managers 
and  theatrical  critics  and  soon  her  fame  spread  across  the  ocean  so  that  an  American  engagement  re¬ 
sulted.  How  well  she  was  received  in  this  country  and  how  greatly  her  extraordinary  talents  were 
appreciated  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  music.  There  is  not  a  city  in  the  United  States  of  any  im¬ 
portance  where  Madame  Aramenti  has  not  delighted  large  audiences,  for  she  has  traveled  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Uncle  Sam’s  domain  over  and  over  again  and  wherever  she  sang  they  always  made  her 
promise  to  come  again,  which  is  the  greatest  compliment  the  public  can  pay  to  an  artist. 

Madame  Aramenti  has  appeared  with  such  high  class  organizations  as  those  conducted  by  Sousa, 
Damrosh,  Seibel,  Vanderstucken  and  Thomas.  At  great  musical  festivals  her  presence  is  always  in 
demand  and  she  has  held  many  a  big  audience  spellbound  on  such  occasions.  Oratorial  work  and  grand 
opera  are  Mme,  Aramenti’s  specialties  and  she  has  a  repertoire  of  twenty-one  oratorios  and  of  sixteen 
Grand  Operas,  in  all  of  which  she  takes  the  part  of  the  leading  soprano. 

Her  studio,  in  which  she  gives  instructions  to  her  pupils,  is  the  most  elegantly  furnished  and  most  artistically  decorated  place  of  that  kind 
in  America  and  the  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  culture  which  prevails  in  these  delightful  parlors  give  evidence  of  the  high  social  standing 
of  their  presiding  genius. 

At  a  teacher  of  vocalism  Mme.  Aramenti  is  almost  equally  as  successful  as  she  is  on  the  operatic  stage,  and  so  great  is  she  in  demand 
that  every  hour  of  her  time  is  occupied  and  she  is  often  compelled  to  refuse  new  pupils  for  that  reason.  Graduates  from  the  Aramenti  School 
are  eagerly  sought  for  by  theatrical  managers  and  several  of  them  are  now  successful  teachers. 

During  the  six  years  Mme,  Aramenti  has  resided  in  Seattle  she  has  made  a  host  of  friends  and  gained  much  admiration  for  she  is  not 
only  a  great  artist  but  she  has  a  personal  magnetism  which  makes  her  a  more  than  welcome  addition  to  any  social  gathering. 

Seattle  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Madame  Aramenti  and  her  school  located  here  and  she  is  fully  deserving  the  largest  patronage  of  the 
music  loving  public. 


GOLD  AND 
SILVER  $1.00 

C.  ] 

E.  BOGARDUS 

GOLD  AND 
SILVER  $1.00 

Assayer  and  Chemist 


I  Have  Large  Crusher  and  Power.  Can  Handle 
1000  Pound  Sample  and  Am  Prepared  to  Make 

Milling  and  Cyanide  Tests  on  Ores 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF  ALL  KINDS 
Phone  Main  513%  (?0  Columbia  Street ,  Seattle 
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E.  R.  Butterworth  &  Sons 

Professional  “Funeral  Directors’ 
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Should  you  have  to  call  any  one  in  our  line  and  are  particular  about  your  service 

and  equipment, 


CALL  US 


We  have  been  in  business  for  25  years  and  know  it  thoroughly.  Have  a  fire¬ 
proof  modern  place  and  the  finest  Chapel  on  the  coast,  which  is  free  for  our 
patrons.  If  you  have  never  visited  a  modern  place  call  in  and  inspect  ours. 
Of  course^  "if  you  are  not  particular  how  your  loved  ones  are  handled,  call  anyone. 
W e  do  not  care  to  do  business  unless  we  can  do  it  right. 

We  carry  a  large  stock,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  finest.  Own  our  building 
and  equipment  and  are  on  call  day  and  night. 


1921  First  Avenue,  opposite  “The  Washington,” 

Both  Telephones  949 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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S.  SIGA,  Photographer 


For  striking  examples  of 
the  progressive  character  of 
the  Japanese  as  a  nation  and 
as  individuals  we  need  not 
look  any  further  afield  than 
in  our  city  of  Seattle.  In 
every  profession  and  every 
trade  we  find  some  shining 
example  of  their  industry, 
energy  and  adaptability,  and 
their  exceeding  quickness  to 
learn  from,  and  profit  by  the 
example  of  American  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

A  notable  case  in  point  is 
that  of  Mr.  Siga,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  artist  at  218  Sec¬ 
ond  Avenue,  South.  Mr. 
Siga  came  from  Japan, 
where  he  received  his  early 
education  and  training  in  his 
profession,  about  two  years 
S.  SIGA  ago,  and  he  now  has  one  of 

the  finest  studios  in  Seattle. 
Though  a  native  of  the  “Land  of  the  Morning  Sun,”  he  cer¬ 
tainly  dispenses  with  the  services  of  that  luminary  in  the  practice 
of  his  art,  and  all  his  pictures,  from  sittings  to  printing  are  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light  alone.  His  studio  is  entirely 
equipped  with  the  latest  American  canvas,  lens,  and  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  necessary  to  the  calling  and  he  has  adopted  the  latest 
scientific  principles  in  use  in  this  country.  Mr.  Siga,  with  his 
family,  who  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  American  customs, 
resides  on  Eighth  Avenue. 


DR.  T.  UYEMATSU 


Dr.  T.  Uyematsu  is  the  son 
of  Viscount  Uyematsu,  a 
very  prominent  statesman 
and  legislator  in  his  native 
country.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1899  and 
entered  the  historical  college 
of  the  National  University  of 
Chicago.  In  1903  he  graduat¬ 
ed  therefrom,  taking  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.  D.,  and  catching 
the  prevailing  fever,  he  came 
“West”  to  Seattle.  Here, 
having  passed  the  necessary 
examination  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  he  took 
offices  in  the  Baker  Building, 
where  he  has  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  general 
practice  ever  since. 

As  a  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon  he  is  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  professional  men  of  the 
Japanese  colony  in  Seattle.  DR-  "*"■  UYEMATSU 

He  is  a  member  of  the  King 

County  and  Washington  Medical  Societies  and  Examining  Physician 
for  the  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Progressive,  energetic,  a  deep  student  of  his  profession,  Dr. 
Uyematsu  has  thoroughly  acclimated  himself.  He  has  adopted  all 
that  is  best  of  American  methods  and  principal  in  his  profession, 
and  with  his  natural  ability,  bids  fair  to  become  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Seattle  Medical  Fraternity. 
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Clean  Record  Absolutely  Pure 


THE 

PIONEER 

DAIRY 


Sells  More  Milk  Than 
Any  Other  Dairy 
in  Seattle 

Phones:  Main  223  KRISTO’FERSON’S 

Inch  223  1218  First  Ave  ,  South 


Phone  Inch  55 

UDO  HESSE 


CIVIL 

ENGINEER 


U.  S.  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor  for 
Washington  and  Alaska 

435  Globe  Building 
SEATTLE 


M.  A.  SCHWAB 

Mr.  Schwab  is  an  old  and  popular  resident  of  Seattle. 
He  is  a  Wood-turner  by  trade  and  much  of  the  best  work 
in  that  line  now  to  be  found  in  this  city  is  the  result  of  his 
skillful  labor. 


The  McDowell  Co. 


Garment  Drafting 
- Machines  — — 


THE  CELEBRATED  McDOWELL  SYSTEM  OF 
DRESSCUTTING,  DRESSMAKING,  AND 
LADIES’  TAILORING. 


Highest  Award  of  Excellence  over  all  others  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1900. 


Only  Improvement  on  Tailor’s  Square.  Saves  nine- 
tenths  of  the  time  and  trouble  in  cutting.  Fits  every  form. 
No  refitting  to  be  done.  No  rebasting.  No  worrying  about 
the  fit.  Just  what  dressmakers  have  long  wanted.  Never 
defeated  in  any  contest. 

Its  success  has  never  been  equalled.  Any  lady  can  now 
cut  perfect  fitting  garments  from  measure.  Easy  to  learn. 
Rapid  to  use.  Used  on  the  goods.  No  paper  patterns  to 
be  drafted.  Follows  every  fashion.  As  useful  as  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine. 

Highest  Award  Whereved  Exhibited. 

607-608  EITEiL  BUILDING. 
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O.  L.  MILLS R 

Author  of  Miller’s  System  of  Bookkeeping  and  Busi¬ 
ness.  Proprietor  of  the  Seattle  Business  College. 


SEATTLE 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

SEATTLE’S  LEADING  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

A  practical  business  training  school,  where  students  are  prepared  to  hold  the 
best  and  highest  priced  positions.  More  than  4,000  students  have  received  all 
or  part  of  their  business  training  in  the  class  rooms  of 

0.  L.  MILLER,  the  proprietor. 

Full  Business  and  Shorthand  Courses,  with  English  Training  Department. 
MY  STUDENTS’  SUCCESS  MY  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address, 

0.  L.  MILLER,  Seattle,  Wash. 


T.  A.  MATHEWS 

SHIP  BUILDER 

BALLARD 

Among  the  oldest  residents  of  the  city  of  Ballard,  and 
a  widely  known  and  loyal  citizen  of  that  place  for  the  past 
sixteen  years,  is  Mr.  T.  A.  Matthews,  the  ship  builder. 
Here  he  has  extensively  carried  on  this  profession  with 
progress  and  energy  ever  since  he  came  to  Washington  in 
the  fall  of  1889,  so  that  his  business  has  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  nowadays  the  ring  of  the  hammer  is  never 
silent  in  his  yards.  With  upward  of  fifty  feet  of  water 
front  he  has  ample  accommodation  for  the  adequate  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  calling.  All  the  modern  appliances  used  in 
shipbuilding  are  to  be  found  here,  including  tramways  for 
the  purpose  of  drydocking  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  Sound 
trade  and  here  all  classes  of  sailing  craft  are  built  and 
repaired. 

Born  in  the  state  of  Maine,  some  ten  miles  from  Bath, 
Mr.  Matthews  has  followed  the  calling  of  ship  building 
and  ship  sailing  from  his  early  boyhood,  and  as  Master  of 
vessels  has  called  at  many  ports  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  so  that  his  experience  and  skill  are  beyond  question. 


Scandinavian- 
American 
- Line - 


The  only  direct  line  between  New  York  and  the 
Scandinavian  Countries, 

Sweden  Denmark 

Norway*  Finland 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 


Special  Attention  Given  to  American  Tourists. 


A.  E.  JOHNSON  CO. 

103  Yesler  Way,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

We  are  also  agents  of  all  first  class 

English,  German,  French  and  Italian  Lines. 
Mediterranean  Cruises. 


The  SEATTLE 
OPTICAL  CO. 

715  Second  Avenue. 

REFRACTING  OPTICIANS  AND  MAKERS  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS. 


Transits,  Levels,  Compasses,  Tele¬ 
scopes,  Field  Glasses, 
Microscopes,  Etc. 

Repairing  a  Specialty. 

THE  SEATTLE 
OPTICAL  CO. 

715  SECOND  AYE. 
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T.  E  JONES 


CONTRACTOR 
PILE  DRIVER 
and  Wharf  Builder 


567-568  Colman  Building 


Phones:  Main  3718  Res.  Phone: 

Ind.  L  1808  Queen  Ann  107 


FRANKLIN 

Seattle's  Favorite 


WHY? 

Because  it  has  proven  satisfactory  on  hills  and  rough  roads, 
and  is  the  car  for  you  to  buy.  Do  not  take  chances  on  some  new 
car,  it  may  be  good  on  the  level,  but  not  on  hills  and  rough  roads. 


have  proven  to  be  good  on  account  of  their  light  weight,  wood 
sills,  full  elliptic  springs  and  air  cooling. 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  FRANKLINS  in  Seattle  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  have  taken  orders  for  over  forty  1907  models. 
Ask  Franklin  Owners  what  they  theink  of  these  cars. 

A  demonstration  will  convince  and  satisfy  you.  Call  us  up  for 
one.  Main  785.  Independent  2198. 

SEATTLE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Id.  P.  GRANT,  Manager  H.  E.  SCHMIDT,  Salesman 

Eighth  Avenue  and  Union  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  novel  and  interesting  design 
picturing  the  industries  of  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  as  well  as  the 
two  principals  figuring  in  the  early  days.  Chief  Seattle,  “the  friend 
of  the  Pioneer,”  and  Secretary  of  State  Wm.  H.  Seward,  who  made 
the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

There  are  three  gold  nuggets,  the  midnight  sun  and  the  mining 
scene.  This  makes  a  handsome  little  souvenir  of  the  Exposition, 
being  finished  in  gray  silver  and  gold  and  it  is  very  durable  and 
attractive. 

Price,  Prepaid  by  CMail,  50  Cents 


C.  D.  RUGGLES 

Manufacturer  and  Jobber  of  Souvenirs,  Badges  and  Novelties 
1318  Second  Avenue 


HOURS: 

Ladies,  9  a.  m.,  10  p.  m.  Gentlemen,  9  a.  m.,  12  midnight. 
Ear,  Throat  and  Lung  Dept.,  10  to  1  and  2  :30  to  7. 

Phone  Main  955. 

SEATTLE  BRANCH 

Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium 


Alfred  Shryock,  M.  D.,  Supt. 

1313  THIRD  AVENUE. 

All  kinds  of  Baths.  Hydrotherapeutic  Treatments,  Mas¬ 
sage  and  Electricity  for  Rheumatism,  Colds,  Indi¬ 
gestion,  Insomnia,  Etc.  New  Quarters — 

Clean,  Airy  and  Respectable. 
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GARAGE 


Always  Open 


The  Garage  of  the 

Northwest 
Motor  Co. 


is  conducted  on  business  principles 
and  we  guarantee  first- 
class  service 

Broadway  and  E.  Union  St. 


The 

Incomparable 

White 


The  Car 
for 

Service 


I 


INTERIOR  OF  GARAGE 


The 

Columbus 

Electric 

The 

Car 

Supreme 

~w~ 


CARS  FOR  RENT 
CARS  FOR  SALE 


^  We  maintain  a 
first-class  repair  shop 
and  guarantee  our 
work,  because  we 
employ  only  first- 
class  mechanics. 

Telephones:  Sunset  East  1424 
Independent  969 
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Lake  W ashington  and  Seattle 


BOTH  ARE 
MUCH  IN  FAVOR 
WITH 
TOURISTS 


u 


’UST  as  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  compass  invariably  turns 
toward  the  northland,  so  surely  will  the  tourist  of  the 
coming  summer,  seeking  relief  from  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  Eastern  country,  and  its  attendant  ill  health,  direct 
his  footsteps  toward  Seattle,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Ever  ready  with  eager  hospitality  she  extends  the 
hand  of  greeting  to  the  weary  traveler  and  offers  him  such  a  vista  of 
entertainment  and  sightseeing  as  can  he  furnished  by  no  other  city  in 
the  broad  commonwealth  of  the  golden  west. 

Almost  within  sight  of  the  mighty  Pacific,  enthroned  upon  the 
stately  shores  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  waters  of  Puget  Sound  and 
overlooking  the  wide  expanse  of  Lake  Washington,  guarded  by  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  whose  melting  glaciers  feed  the  roaring  torrents 
that  widen  into  azure  lakes,  almost  a  city  of  seven  hills,  like  ancient 
Rome,  she  offers  magnificent  areas  of  scenery  of  the  greatest  variety. 

Untold  vistas  arise  to  greet  the  eye.  A  great  city  in  all  ithe  pride 
of  magnificent  architecture,  dotted  with  green  parks  containing  garden 


spots  that  have  been  preserved  in  all  the  beauty  of  nature,  studded 
with  homes  whose  lawns  and  gardens  are  the  envy  of  those  who  come 
from  less  fortunate  lands. 

From  almost  any  eminence  in  the  city,  a  view  can  be  had  unequalled 
j  in  any  metropolis  in  the  world.  On  all  sides  stretch  away  the  well 
!  kept  streets  of  a  beautiful  modern  city,  lined  with  comfortable  and 
happy  homes.  To  the  east  and  west  can  be  seen  the  shining  waters 
of  Lakes  Union  and  Washington  and  the  sun-kissed  waves  of  Puget 
)  Sound.  To  the  south  Mount  Rainier  rears  its  snowy  head  in  nearly 
{  15,000  feet  of  majestic  grandeur,  the  patriarch  of  the  Cascade  Range  of 
mountains.  To  the  north,  upon  a  clear  day,  can  be  seen  Mount  Baker 
ji  and  other  lesser  peaks.  Towards  all  points  of  the  compass  lie  stretches 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world,  scenery  of  the  greatest 
|!  variety  from  broad  level  valleys,  occupied  by  beautiful  farms  and  gar¬ 


dens,  to  rolling  hills  that  have  their  ending  in  the  snow-capped  moun- 
i  tains  in  the  distance.  The  hills  and  sides  of  the  lower  mountains  are 
j  covered  with  evergreen  forests,  while  the  higher  ranges,  whose  eleva- 
1  tions  exceed  7,000  feet,  present  a  dark  rugged  surface  broken  by  great 
i  snowfields  and  glaciers  in  which  hundreds  of  streams  have  their  source. 
These  crystal  torrents  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  join 
together  to  form  a  number  of  mighty  rivers,  which  rush  and  roar  over 
rocky  ledges,  around  massive  boulders  and  over  long  reaches  of  shingle, 
tear  over  rapids  and  drop  over  perpendicular  falls,  struggle  through 
deep  canyons  and  flow  over  bread  pools,  beautiful  lakes  and  estuaries 
until  they  mingle  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Washington. 

In  all  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — and  this  probably  may  be  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  great  wonderland  of  the  western  hemisphere — there 
is  no  side  trip  of  greater  beauty  and  enjoyment  than  a  ride  of  two  or 
three  hours  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Lake  Washington.  The 
Anderson  Steamboat  company  has  four  swift  steamers  of  the  latest 
patterns  which  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  every  attractive 
inlet  and  passage,  which  circle  around  the  picturesque  islands  and 
which  carry  people  every  day  between  the  parks  and  other  shore 
points  of  the  lake. 

The  steamers  Fortuna,  Xanthus,  Cyrene  and  Ramona  are  the  chief 
factors  in  the  fleet  of  the  Anderson  Steamboat  company  and  these  make 
the  round  of  the  lake  trip  at  frequent  intervals,  giving  the  tourist  or 
the  sight-seer  a  chance  to  observe  scenic  wonders  which  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  which  rival  if  they 
do  not  exceed  the  charms  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  the  beauties 
of  the  Alps. 

“See  America  first”  is  a  slogan  which  might  well  be  applied  to  Lake 
Washington  and  its  many  islands  and  idyllic  reatreats  for  the  lover  of 
nature,  for  the  tired  businessman  of  the  city,  for  the  young  lovers  who 
prefer  the  solitudes  of  nature  and  for  all  mankind  in  search  of  health 
and  recreation.  The  chief  points  reached  on  a  round-the-lake  trip  of 
the  Anderson  Steamboat  company  are:  Kirkland,  Junieta  bay,  the 
Golf  club,  Mercer  island,  Houghton,  Meydenbauer  bay,  Wildwood,  and 
many  others,  including  unnamed  camping  and  picnic  grounds. 


The  shores  of  the  lake  are  covered  with  soft  wood  trees  of  beautiful 
verdure  and  their  grassy  slopes  invite  the  tired  wayfarer  from  the  city 
and  the  picnicker  or  camper  who  builds  his  humble  tent  near  the 
musical  waters  to  pass  the  summer  in  ideal  enjoyment. 

The  steamers  Haas  and  Wildwood  also  make  round-the-lake  trips 
at  regular  intervals,  insuring  comfort  and  safety  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
trips  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Puget  Sound  is  a  beautiful  inland  sea,  extending  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  more  than  100  miles  into  the  very  heart  of  Western  Washington. 
It  is  dotted  with  green  islands  ranging  from  a  few  acres  in  size  to 
nearly  a  hundred  square  miles  in  extent.  The  diversified  shores  present 
a  great  variety  of  beautiful  scenes,  long  sandy  beaches  and  precipitous 
cliffs  making  a  shore  line  that  never  grows  monotonous.  Boats  can 
land  almost  anywhere  upon  the  coast,  and  there  are  a  number  of  resorts 
where  the  tourist  can  have  unparalleled  advantages  for  hunting  and 
fishing.  Steamers  run  daily  from  Seattle  to  many  points  that  are 
reached  in  a  few  hours  run. 

The  Summer  climate  of  Seattle  has  been  likened  to  that  of  the 
springtime.  There  is  very  little  rain  during  the  summer  months,  the 
sky  is  clear,  the  days  are  never  hot  and  the  nights  are  always  so  cool 
that  it  is  necessary  to  sleep  under  blankets  to  be  comfortable.  The 
summer  temperature  seldom  exceeds  84  degrees  in  the  day  and  in¬ 
variably  goes  down  to  60  degrees  at  night.  It  is  an  ideal  climate  for 
outdoor  life  and  camping. 

Taken  altogether  this  Sound  country  is  a  paradise  for  the  lover  of 
outdoor  sports.  For  those  who  delight  in  hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
mountain  climbing,  or  seek  quiet  rest  and  recreation,  it  cannot  be 
excelled.  The  artist  and  the  sightseer  can  find  employment  for  their 
energies  every  day  in  the  month  and  men  and  women  find  new  health 
in  this  life-giving  atmosphere. 

Lake  Washington  lying  upon  the  eastern  boundary  of  Seattle,  is 
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one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  the  state,  being  22  miles  long,  from  one  to 
four  miles  in  width,  and  of  great  depth.  The  water  is  clear  and  cold 
and  the  gracefully  curved  shores  are  covered  with  rich  foliage  and 
verdure.  Beyond  the  lake  the  lands  stretch  away  in  gently  rising 
slopes  and  wooded  hills  to  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
then  becomes  rough  and  broken  until  the  snowclad  summits  of  the 
distant  Cascade  Range  are  reached. 

The  lake  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure  to  the  citizens  of 
Seattle,  the  shores  being  lined  with  beautiful  homes  and  clubhouses, 
and  the  waters  thronged  with  modern  pleasure  boats. 

It  might  be  aptly  said  that  Cupid  sails  in  every  canoe  that  ever 
kisses  the  placid  waters  of  the  inland  seas.  At  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
canoeing  enthusiasts  of  Seattle  are  concerned,  Cupid  has  certainly  kept 
busy,  as  anyone  can  easily  see  almost  any  afternoon  if  he  visits  the 
numerous  parks  that  line  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Washington. 

There  is  something  about  the  easy  buoyancy  of  a  canoe  as  it  glides 
noiselessly  across  the  pathless  waters — something  about  the  comfort 
and  ease  with  which  one  may  recline  among  the  cushions — something 
about  the  long  lazy  swing  of  the  paddle,  something  about  the  air,  the 
water  and  the  moon  as  it  dives  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  leaves  a 
long  stream  of  fire  behind  it,  that  makes  Cupid  sit  up  on  the  bow  and 
take  notice,  and  that’s  why,  perhaps,  the  glorious  Indian  sport  has 
become  so  popular  in  Seattle. 

At  any  rate,  Seattle  is  an  ideal  city  for  lovers  of  the  canoe.  It  is 
to  be  doubted  if  there  is  another  metropolis  anywhere  in  the  country 
where  this  sport  can  be  followed  under  such  fine  conditions  as  it  can 
in  this  city.  Unlike  the  snowbound  Eastern  cities,  canoe  races  and 
regattas  are  almost  as  popular  here  at  Christmas  time  as  the  sport  is 
during  the  long,  dreamy  months  of  summer. 

It  wasn’t  so  very  long  ago  that  canoeing  was  virtually  dead  in 
Seattle.  Six  years  ago  it  is  to  he  doubted  if  there  were  more  than  an 
even  hundred  canoes  on  Lake  Washington.  That  might  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  city  at  that  time  was  full  of  old-timers  to  whom 
the  art  of  handling  a  canoe  was  an  old  story  taught  them  years  ago 
by  the  Indians. 
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But  since  then  Seattle  has  been  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Easterner,  to  whom  such  beautiful  sheets  of  water  as  Lake 
Washington,  Lake  Union  and  Green  Lake  were  a  revelation.  The  man 
from  New  England  and  the  Middle  West  revolutionized  the  sport.  With 
his  white  ducks,  soft  shirt,  muscular  brown  arm  and  a  pretty  girl  up 
forward,  he  became  all  the  rage  in  Seattle  and  as  a  consequence  nearly 
if,  indeed,  not  quite)  two  thousand  canoes  are  today  navigating  the 
waters  of  Seattle’s  picturesque  lakes. 

There  is  not  an  aquatic  sport  that  is  so  universally  healthful  and 
jolly  as  canoeing.  It  insures  an  outdoor  life,  with  browned  arms  and 
tanned  cheeks.  It  means  Sundays  spent  out  in  the  finest  kind  of 
weather.  It  means  the  best  sort  of  recreation  and  the  jolliest  kind  of 
work.  In  skillful  hands  a  canoe  can  ride  the  waters  of  almost  any 
storm  that  may  kick  up  the  white  caps  on  the  lakes. 

But  canoeing  cannot  be  learned  in  the  passing  of  a  day.  Every  new 
breeze  that  goes  scurrying  across  the  lake  teaches  the  observant  canoeist 
something;  every  sea  that  washes  away  the  sands  carries  its  own 
lesson,  and  wroe  betide  that  young  man  or  woman  who  fails  to  read 
aright. 

Lake  Washington  is  long  and  narrow  and  nestles  between  the  hills 


and  mountains.  When  even  the  slightest  bit  of  a  breeze  springs  up  off 
Mount  Rainier,  it  kicks  up  a  fuss  on  the  lake.  Capt.  Johnson,  the  well- 
known  boathouse  man,  holds  that  there  should  be  a  regularly  appointed 
commission  to  pass  upon  the  ability  of  the  canoeists.  Canoeing  seems 
to  come  natural  to  the  Seattle  men.  There  was  a  time  when  the  canoe 
was  about  the  only  means  of  water  transportation.  The  Siwashes  had 
the  art  down  to  a  science.  Their  big  war  canoes  can  ride  any  storm 
Puget  Sound  ever  saw  and,  maybe  the  red  man  can’t  get  up  steam! 

On  a  trip  several  years  ago  the  Old  stern-wheeler,  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  bound  for  Bellingham,  was  overhauled  by  an  Indian  war  canoe 
up  near  Deception  Pass.  The  Indians  yelled  a  challenge  for  a  race  and 
in  due  time  the  old  State  was  throwing  up  all  kinds  of  black  smoke 
and  was  plowing  through  the  water  at  a  great  rate.  There  were  a  lot 
of  Easterners  on  board  and  they  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  race.  For 
a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  Indians  were  losing  ground,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  that  long-nosed  Siwash  canoe  began  to  wake  up,  and  the 
Indian  canoe  not  only  passed  the  State,  but,  to  the  mortification  of  her 
captain,  paddled  clear  around  her,  passed  her  once  more  and  then  put 
off  for  the  shore  with  shouts  of  redskin  derision.  Those  Indians  cer¬ 
tainly  could  swing  a  paddle  and  they  made  their  long  boat  fairly  hum. 


WILDWOOD  PARK 


WILDWOOD  PARK. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Wash¬ 
ington  is  Wildwood  Park  at  Bellevue,  which  covers  an  area  of  about 
ten  acres  and  is  fitted  with  every  convenience  for  outings  or  picnics. 
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A  large  dancing  pavilion  and  dining  rooms  and  kitchens  are  features 
much  appreciated  by  families  and  societies,  who  flock  in  great  numbers 
to  Wildwood  Park  to  spend  a  day  there  and  enjoy  its  many  beauties. 


The  park  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  a  number  of  row  boats  and 
launches  are  at  the  disposal  of  visitors.  Fraternal  societies  and  labor 
unions  have  made  it  for  years  their  favorite  place  for  their  exercises, 
the  Elks  especially  preferring  it  to  any  other  picnic  ground.  No 
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liquor  is  sold  on  these  premises  and  families  encounter  no  undesirable 
features  in  Wildwood  Park. 

The  steamers  \\  ildwood  and  Haas  are  making  frequent  round  trips 
from  the  terminus  of  the  Yesler  Way  street  car  line  at  Leshe  Park  Park 
to  Wildwood  and  return.  These  boats  are  commodious  and  their 
patrons  are  traversing  the  great  lake  in  a  manner  which  gives  them 
every  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  en  route.  Captains 
Cade  and  Carlson  are  the  owners  of  these  boats  and  their  masters, 
and  they  are  also  the  proprietors  of  Wildwood  Park. 
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“Ln  Business  Getters  in  Electric  Lighting 


accompanying  illus- 
J  trations  indicate  the 
character  of  the  effect¬ 
ive  street  electric  adver¬ 
tising  methods  employed  by  pro¬ 
gressive  Seattle  merchants. 

In  the  development  of  electrical 
science  as  applied  to  modern  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  no  better  show¬ 
ing  has  been  made  than  in  the 
construction  of  electric  advertis¬ 
ing  signs  applied  to  mercantile 
enterprises  of  every  character. 

The  Seattle  Electric  Company 
has  exclusively  the  Chris-Wallin 
Electric  Sign. 
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HOTEL 

StevcnS 


'  Billiards*  liSf 

i  ms& 

lf!i«  •  1  |  f 
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It  is  the  merchant  who  fails  to 
see  the  earning  capacity  of  elec¬ 
tric  advertising  signs,  who  loses 
in  the  progress  of  events.  In 
other  words,  the  properly  dis¬ 
played  establishment  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  merchant  using  an  elec¬ 
tric  advertising  sign,  is  pointed 
out  in  favorable  comparison  to 
that  of  the  merchant  who  does 
not  use  this  modern  business  get¬ 
ting  method. 

A  line  addressed  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  lighting  asking  for 
information  regarding  these  signs, 
will  result  in  a  call  from  one  of 
our  solicitors. 
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THE  SEATTLE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

907  First  Avenue 
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